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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HOLKER PAPERS 


E. Eart Moore 


must frequently be reminded of Emerson’s familiar statement 

on the lengthening shadows of men. Certainly the events of 
history, the founding of nations, the building of cities and the meet- 
ing of challenges at every turn in the road of progress, reflect the 
image of those individuals who stand prominently before the kaleido- 
scopic mirror of time’s ever-changing pattern of circumstances. 

Evidence of this fact is particularly abundant to the people of 
the Pittsburgh area in this Bicentennial year, just as it has always 
been known to the members of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh, as it exists two centuries following its 
birth, reflects the caliber of the men and women who, through the 
years, have carried forward the traditions established by those earliest 
of settlers who came to the land at the “head of the Ohio.” 

This writer, having been a member of the American steel in- 
dustry for almost half a century, has had a natural interest in those 
early pioneers who laid the groundwork upon which Pittsburgh built 
its prominence in the production of iron and, a century ago, steel. 

It was our pleasure, just prior to the beginning of Pittsburgh’s 
Bicentennial year, to have the privilege of making the first compre- 
hensive study of a collection of correspondence carried on between 


i student of history, however casual his interests may be, 
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three of these persons—John Holker, William Turnbull, and Peter 
Marmie. These papers, now in the possession of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and known as the “Holker Papers,” 
not only provided new information on the stalwart and enterprising 
men who constructed and operated the Alliance Iron Works, the 
first blast furnace erected west of the Allegheny Mountains, but 
they also gave additional support to a long held belief that the 
members of this partnership witnessed and played a part in many 
significant events in the early history of Pittsburgh. 

It is pleasing, therefore, to have the opportunity by means of 
this article, to introduce these papers and bring together, as we have 
long believed should be done, significant portions of information 
previously published on John Holker, William Turnbull, and Peter 
Marmie. It is hoped, as well, that this opportunity will bring into 
sharper focus the three gentlemen who, heretofore, may not have 
received the recognition due them for their roles in shaping the 
past, present and future of the “Gateway to the West.” 

The question has occasionally been raised, for example, as to 
whether John Holker was a member of this partnership. Erasmus 
Wilson, in his Standard History of Pittsburg, listed Turnbull, 
Marmie, “and perhaps John Holker” as the partners.'. The Holker 
Papers remove all doubt from this aspect of the Alliance undertaking. 

John Holker came to America in 1777 as an emissary of the 
French government. His family, exiled from England earlier in the 
Eighteenth Century, had entered the textile industry in France, en- 
joyed success and gained wealth and prestige. John Holker’s mission 
in the Colonies, for which he was appointed consul-general at Phila- 
delphia, was to supply French men-of-war in American ports.? His 
position in the Colonies and his friendship with the Founding Fathers 
is illustrated, in part, by the fact that his Philadelphia residence 
was rented to him by the Penn family and later became the Presi- 
dential residence of Washington and Adams. 

It can be assumed from the task assigned John Holker by the 
French government, that he must have been a man of vision and 
imagination, the type of person to whom the great opportunities of 
America would appeal. Within a comparatively short period, there- 
fore, he had adopted this country as his own and, with his personal 
wealth, established various business interests. From the letters 


1 Erasmus Wilson, Standard History of Pittsburg (Chicago: H. R. Cornell & Co. 
1898), p. 253. 


2 Dictionary of National Biography, UX, pp. 1026-27. 
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being here reviewed, we have learned that at least part of these 
interests were located in Boston and Philadelphia. He also owned 
land as far west as Illinois, and had an estate which his letters show 
to have been at “Millwood, Frederick County, Virginia.” 

Of immediate interest, however, is the partnership which ap- 
pears to have been formed by Holker, Turnbull, and Marmie at 
the conclusion of the Revolutionary War.’ This brings us to the 
second member of the group, William Turnbull, who was born in 
Scotland in 1751 and came to Philadelphia about 1774 where he 
became a merchant.* He served as a commissary to the Pennsyl- 
vania troops of the Continental Army and, in 1806, pioneered in 
bringing the first anthracite coal to Philadelphia.’ 

An indication of Turnbull’s character, and certainly evidence 
that he was no ordinary individual, is found in additional facts con- 
cerning his family. In The Histories and Antiquities of Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland and Adjacent Districts, Volume II, the Turnbull 
family is referred to as being prominent in Scotch history, with 
William of Rule having gained the surname of Turnbull by saving 
Robert the Bruce from an attack by a wild bull. 

Turnbull's second wife (the first presumably having died) was 
the daughter of the Reverend Charles Nisbet who came from Scot- 
land to serve as president of Dickinson College at the time of its 
founding in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in 1783. The oldest child of 
this union between Turnbull and Mary Nisbet was named William 
and graduated from West Point in 1819. As an Army engineer, he 
constructed the Potomac Aqueduct across the Potomac River at 
Georgetown, one of the first important works of American engi- 
neering.® 

Many of the details concerning the life of the third member 
cf the partnership, Peter Marmie, would appear to have been lost 
in antiquity. It has been said that he came to America as the 
private secretary of Lafayette.’ The Holker Papers shed no addi- 
tional light on this matter, but they do give insight into the character 
and later life of this little-known historical figure. Marmie’s mar- 
3 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 14 (1931), p. 209. 

4 Colonial and Revolutionary Families of Pennsylvania (New York: Lewis Pub- 

lishing Co., 1911), V, pp. 592-93. 
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riage in June of 1792 to “a Miss Rachel Gardner whose Parents lives 
about four miles from the (Alliance Iron) Works” is mentioned, and 
whatever the circumstances surrounding the wedding, it prompted 
Turnbull, in writing to Holker on June 29 of that year, to remark, 
“] think he was under no obligation to marry such a character.” 

In any event, Marmie’s own letters of the early 1800’s disclose 
that his later years were lived in a somewhat penurious condition, 
with perhaps no income except that gained by watching over the 
land holdings of John Holker in western Pennsylvania. Although 
he suffered greatly from a variety of physical ailments, the Holker 
Papers prove false the legend wherein it is said that Marmie 
took his own life by throwing his dogs into the Alliance Furnace 
and jumping in after them. The collection contains letters written 
by Marmie as late as 1814, some ten years or more after the Fur- 
nace went out of blast. 

These, then, are the three men who recognized the tremendous 
potential of Pittsburgh in the years following the Revolutionary 
War and undertook a series of commercial ventures in this area. 

To launch their undertakings, they joined forces with two 
prominent residents of Pittsburgh, Major Isaac Craig and Colonel 
Stephen Bayard. It will be recalled that the first land sold by 
the Penns from their holding in what is now Downtown Pittsburgh 
was conveyed by deed, dated December 31, 1784, to Major Craig 
and Colonel Bayard.* It consisted of thirty-two lots in the plan 
which had been laid out at the request of the Penns earlier in that 
same year, “all the lots between the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers, and Marbury and West streets, and included all the land 
occupied by Fort Pitt.’ 

Major Isaac Craig, of course, is well-known to all who are 
familiar with Pittsburgh’s history. His distinguished military career, 
which included crossing of the Delaware with General Washington 
and action in numerous other engagements during the Revolutionary 
War, brought him to Fort Pitt in 1780, and he remained in the 
Pittsburgh area until his death in 1826. His son, Neville Craig, 
informs us!° that Major Craig entered the mercantile business in 
1783 with Colonel Bayard, equally well-known for his later boat- 
building efforts at Elizabeth, Pennsylvania. 





8 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 5 (1922), pp. 99-100. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Neville B. Craig, History of Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh: J. R. Weldin Co., 1917), 
pp. 175-76. 
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We also learn from Neville Craig that “In June, 1784, Craig 
and Bayard formed a partnership with William Turnbull, Peter 
Marmie, and John Holker, merchants of Philadelphia, and went into 
the distilling business.”'' This partnership was called Turnbull, 
Marmie and Company, and various sources reveal that aside from 
opening a distillery at the Point—such business, of course, being a 
respectable and necessary enterprise in those early days—the firm 
engaged in rea) estate, began a saw mill up the Allegheny River 
and endeavored to iaunch a salt works in the vicinity of Youngstown, 
a project that appears not to have been successful. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette during the spring of 1788, moreover, 
carries advertisements by Turnbull, Marmie and Company offering 
“several Kentucke Boats” for sale. On August 15 of that same 
year, that first newspaper in Pittsburgh contained an advertisement 
saying “cash given for good Ginsang by W. I. Miller at the store 
of Turnbull, Marmie, and Co. in the new store location at Second 
Street.” There is reason to believe also’? that together with David 
Duncan and John Finley, they may have engaged in trade with the 
Indians. 

While this partnership was no doubt moderately successful, the 
record reveals that it was dissolved in March of 1788. The public 
notice of this dissolution also advertised for sale the original land 
holdings which had been purchased from the Penn family, as well 
as additional properties including a tract “on the Coal-Hill opposite 
Pittsburgh containing about 25 acres, with a ferry and _ suitable 
buildings. Two tracts of land on Squaw Run and the Allegheny 
River, about nine miles from Pittsburgh . . . Two tracts of land 
in the new purchase near the Allegheny, upon one of which is 
erected a saw mill.”" 

This sale was held in July of that year, and its purpose was 
undoubtedly to enable Holker, Turnbull, and Marmie to secure the 
working capital they needed for the project that was to engrave 
their names indelibly in the history of western Pennsylvania and 
the American steel industry. And so it is that we come to the 
first of the so-called Holker Papers, a letter written by William 
Turnbull to John Holker on September 24, 1788, the same day, 
incidentally, that the Pennsylvania legislature passed an act author- 





11 Neville B. Craig, Life and Services of Major Isaac Craig (Pittsburgh: J. S. Davi- 
son, 1854). 

12 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 5, op. cit., pp. 99-100. 

13 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 12, 1788. 
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izing the formation of Allegheny County out of portions of West- 
moreland and Washington Counties. 

In this initial letter, one of the most interesting of the entire 
group, there is mention of General John Gibson, one of the earliest 
recorded residents of Pittsburgh who settled in the vicinity of Fort 
Pitt as a trader in 1763.'* General Gibson, or Judge Gibson as he 
is sometimes called in view of his having served in that capacity 
when Pittsburgh was considered to be a part of Augusta County, 
Virginia, was a member of the convention which framed the con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, and is particularly remembered for his 
part in passing along to Lord Dunmore, as recorded in Thomas 
Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, the speech given by the Mingo Indian 
chief, Logan. 

It will be recalled that General Gibson possessed the first brick 
house in Pittsburgh. While the writer has never been able to de- 
termine when this house was erected, it is known that Turnbull, 
Marmie and Company came into possession of a portion of Fort 
Pitt in the fall of 1785, dismantling the walls for the bricks therein. 
They used some of these bricks to build an addition to Bouquet’s 
Redoubt. This addition and the Redoubt were occupied for a year 
by William Turnbull and, following that, by Major Isaac Craig. 
Neville Craig was born there in 1787.'° 

The possibility arises, of course, that the brick for General 
Gibson’s home also came from the walls of Fort Pitt. In any event, 
we find mention in Turnbull’s letter of September 24, 1788, of a 
suit brought against General Gibson for payment of a debt, and it 
would appear that Mr. Hugh Brackenridge served as attorney for 
Turnbull, Marmie and Company. 

Of particular importance, of course, are the details contained 
in this and subsequent letters from William Turnbull to John Holker 
concerning the Alliance Furnace. It was not by accident that these 
enterprising pioneers had turned to this project, almost to the ex- 
clusion of their other ventures in the Pittsburgh area. They had 
been on the Pittsburgh scene for some four years. They had dealt 
personally, through their mercantile business and in the construc- 
tion and sale of “Kentucke” boats, with these other hardy indi- 
viduals who were coming to Pittsburgh, securing provisions here 
and pushing westward by way of the broad Ohio River. 

14 Life and Reminiscences of William G. Johnston (New York: Knickerbocker 
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They knew from their own experience the high cost of trans- 
porting supplies from eastern areas, even from Carlisle where western 
Pennsylvanians secured their iron in those days. As businessmen, 
they recognized that here was the perfect site for the establishment 
of the manufacture of iron, an industry basic to the needs of 
eighteenth-century pioneers. No doubt they realized, as well, that 
the increasing demand for iron would bring others into the field 
quickly, as later proved to be true. 

It is for this reason, we believe, that there is a strong note of 
urgency in Turnbull’s letters to Holker during this period. In this 
initial communication, for example, he reports, “I have been to 
Jacob’s Creek again, and found the Dam of the furnace in great 
forwardness. I have made an agreement for compleating the Mill 
Work and trunking the race which will be one hundred and five 


rods in length . . . The former will cost Eighty Pounds and the 
later three shillings per rod ... the Dam I expect will be com- 


” 


pleatly finished in about ten days from this time . 

Anyone familiar with the history of iron manufacture in west- 
rn Pennsylvania is aware of the controversy which existed for 
some time as regards the first discovery of iron ore west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. It was originally believed that such discovery 
did not occur until some time in 1789 or 1790. While James M. 
Swank, the eminent iron and steel historian, disputed this in his 
well-known volume, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages,'® 
and established the date at 1780, there is additional evidence, of 
course, in the efforts to establish the Alliance Iron Works as early 
as 1788. 

Certainly, businessmen of the stature of Holker, Turnbull, and 
Marmie would not have contemplated such a venture without some 
assurance that a source of ore existed in the vicinity of their oper- 
ation. It is interesting, therefore, to note Turnbull’s comments on 
the ore situation, such as his having located “‘a very clever man to 
attend the digging of ore, who will have under his care 12, 15 or 20 
hands according as I find I shall be able to comply in making up 
their Wages.” 

He further informs Holker: “I hope upon my return (to the 
Furnace site) to be able to give you full information respecting the 
certainty of sufficiency of ore, every appearance at present is favor- 
able, but I shall not be compleatly satisfyed until I see more into 


16 James M. Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, p. 213. 
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the bowels of the hill, and have at least two or three hundred Ton 
of ore dug.” A satisfactory quantity of iron ore never appears to 
have been a problem at the Alliance Furnace. In fact, in 1793, after 
some three years of operation, Turnbull wrote to Holker of locating 
“a bank that had a good appearance about a mile up the creek above 


the mill . . . so much better that ten baskets will go as far as 
sixteen on the north side where we have mostly dug . . . I have no 


doubt but with twelve good hands, we shall be able to keep jour 
Waggons going daily.” 

It is commonly recorded that the Alliance Furnace was blown 
in on November 1, 1790, and there is every evidence in the Holker 
Papers that this date is no doubt true. In the spring of 1790, 
Turnbull wrote that construction was moving along “as much as I 
could have expected; Stuff for the bellows house, Pott house and 
casting house &c. all hawled and hewed, as also logs and plank for 
Dam ready on the ground—Hearth stones hawled also furnace wheel 
Shaft—Mill wright work in great forwardness, both head and tale 
race of Furnace dry (a very heavy job) Stones for inwall all cut 
and ready, Patterns for castings nearly compleated, Limestoné quar- 
ried to make Lime Sufft. to compleat furnace.” 

We learn also from Turnbull’s letter of May 15, 1790, that 
iron “of a very good quality” already was being made from local 
ore in the Bloomery. The bands for the furnace shaft were made 
from this locally produced iron, and Turnbull describes them as 
“much better than those made of Eges Iron for Shafts in the forge.” 
This reference to Ege no doubt means Michael Ege who was a 
prominent ironmaster in the Carlisle area'’? and one of the principal 
suppliers of iron to western Pennsylvania before local furnaces were 
constructed. 

It is necessary, of course, that one read the Holker Papers in 
their entirety to gain full comprehension of the scope and variety 
of the problems encountered in building the Alliance Iron Works. 
Financing then, as now, was a constant problem, made even more 
difficult by the different currencies which existed. The partners 
appear to have had certain debts outstandiag from their previous 
enterprises and, at the same time, had difficulty collecting from some 
of their own debtors. 

Beyond this, there was the problem of finding competent work- 
men in an area that was not well populated. To circumvent this 
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dilemma, it appears that craftsmen were brought to the Furnace 
site and provided with room and board and this also brought mo- 
ments of crisis, since the supply of food depended upon the whims 
of nature, and a drought, such as occurred in 1790, could wreck the 
best-laid plans. Added to all of these obstacles were the unsettled 
conditions of the new national government and the ever-present 
danger of trouble with the Indians. 

It is little wonder that Turnbull called the Alliance project the 
“most arduous task I have undertaken.” The letters reveal, how- 
ever, that he must be given tremendous credit for the part he played 
in the over-all accomplishment. He served, in a manner of speak- 
ing, as chief engineer and head geologist, at the same time that he 
fulfilled the responsibilities of what we call today the personnel di- 
rector, purchasing agent and sales manager. In addition, Turnbull 
accepted the task of paying the men and suppliers when money was 
available and bargaining for terms of credit when it was not. 

The Alliance Furnace, as frequently befalls every pioneering 
venture, was plagued by many problems throughout most of its 
operation. Turnbull reveals that “alterations to the furnace wheel 
and Pitt” were necessary during the first year. He also wrote Holker 
on December 12, 1791, that “The saw mill giving way had been a 
very great drawback.” The dependence of the Works upon water 
power lessened or halted production whenever summer droughts 
occurred, as Turnbull notes in his letter of June 29, 1792, or when 
Jacob’s Creek would freeze in winter. 

One can only conjecture, however, on the actual reasons for 
the relatively short life of the Alliance Furnace. From the view of 
Holker and Turnbull afforded by the Papers being discussed, it 
could easily be assumed that, as enterprising men in an era of vast 
opportunities, they found the iron industry less profitable than they 
had anticipated and, accordingly, shifted their interests to other 
areas. There is no question, of course, that the venture proved the 
feasibility of producing iron in western Pennsylvania, with the result 
that a number of similar enterprises were begun. 

We personally have read of at least a dozen furnaces and forges 
which came into existence in this area between the date of the first 
heat of the Alliance Furnace in 1790 and the probable date when it 
was taken out of blast, 1802. The effect of this competition is 
apparent in later letters from Marmie, when he wrote of the inability 
to locate a party to operate the Alliance Works because “Iron is a 
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mere drug here . . . the low price it commands at Pittsburgh so low 
indeed that you may buy Dorsey’s Iron at 100 Dolls. per tun 
there is so much forced into the market from the numberless forges 
in Bedford, Huntington & these parts < 

In view of the long gaps occurring in the correspondence, it is 
not possible to pinp: int the exact time when the Alliance Furnace 
produced its last iron. Swank, who was mentioned earlier'*, has 
placed the date at 1802, and it would appear that this is fairly ac- 
curate. The first letter in the Holker Papers following 1802 is one 
dated July 20, 1806. It was written by an S. Hughes, and whether 
this is the Samuel Hughes mentioned frequently in Maryland his- 
tory, we have not been able to determine. In any event, his letter 
written in Hagerstown mentions to Holker, “As to going to Pitts- 
burgh selling the works at Vendue and proceeding down the river 
to the Illinois . . . you are the best judge. Surely the works pro- 
duce no benefit at present and anything you can do with them is 
better than to be as they are.” 

Later correspondence indicates that Holker did not sell the 
Alliance property. One Larkin Stinchcombe wrote to Holker the 
following year and endeavored to rent it for a period of three 
years. A second letter from Stinchcombe advised against selling 
“the Forge” separately. ‘‘The property,” Stinchcombe wrote, “which 
is only desirable with the name of Iron Works . . . was valued at 


igo, & a turn may take place 


Sixteen thousand dollars two years < 
before many years to make it valuable again.” 

While such a turn does not appear to have taken place, it was 
not because of lack of Holker’s venturesome spirit. Marmie men- 
tions in a letter of September 18, 1812, that “Salt is becoming such 
an object in this Extensive country that several attempts have been 
made in opening several licks. Col. Meason has one on Yough 
1 am told of one of the neighbors within two miles who is going to 
try one upon his land. You have one upon Jacob’s Creek ws 

The enterprising John Holker evidently needed no further 
prodding. A series of letters are found in the collection, beginning 
with one dated June 12, 1813, describing the boring for salt water 
by an individual by the name of Micajah Crupper, whom Holker 
seems to have hired for the undertaking. The drilling operations 
continued for several months, and while each of Crupper’s letters 
expressed confidence that salt water would be reached, he finally 
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wrote on October 3, that “the depth of the hole is 165 Feet and it 
is really mortifying to me that I cannot say we have met with more 
salt water . . . I shall not bore deeper than 200 Feet.” 

Finally, in late December, the faithful Marmie felt it necessary 
to advise Holker that Crupper had disappeared, leaving the driller 
and his assistant with three months of unpaid wages. The only 
word anyone had received from Crupper consisted of orders he sent 
to the postmaster at Connellsville to forward to Wheeling “whatever 
letters might have come to his adress.” Two further communi- 
cations from Marmie indicate that the drilling was carried to almost 
195 feet, and while water was struck at this level, the correspondence 
ends here, with every indication that this final undertaking at the 
Alliance Iron Works met with failure. 

The importance of the role played by the Alliance Furnace in 
helping to launch the industrial greatness of Pittsburgh is not to be 
assessed, perhaps, by the tonnage of iron which it produced. It 1s 
true that from the Alliance Works came cannon shot, ordered by 
Major Isaac Craig in 1792 for the guns of Fort Fayette, to protect 
Pittsburgh and its people from Indian attacks.'? Marmie indicates 
in one of his last letters that the Furnace may also have supplied 
large quantities of iron for the boat-building trade along the shores 
of the Youghiogheny, Monongahela and Allegheny rivers. 

History’s perspective of the Alliance undertaking is considerably 
broader than its products. The Holker-Turnbull-Marmie partner- 
ship blazed a trail that successive generations of Americans have 
followed. In an age when freedom of enterprise had yet to prove 
its value, they provided convincing evidence of both its purpose 
and its potential. 

3ut more than this, in the story of this Furnace and the men 
who built it and operated it, there is written the story of the Ameri- 
can spirit of ingenuity and determination, the spirit that has formed 
the foundation of greatness for western Pennsylvania and the nation. 
This was an enterprise that proved, if proof was needed, the perma- 
nency of Pittsburgh as a vital link in the settlement of the west and 
the development of the nation. These were men—men of vision 
and ability—who played substantial roles in forging that link into 
one of the strongest in the chain of circumstances which have con- 
tributed to our country’s rise to prominence among the nations of 
the world. 


19 Neville B. Craig, History of Pittsburgh, p. 199. 
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While considerable space has been devoted herein to the details 
which the Holker Papers reveal concerning the Alliance Iron Com- 
pany, it would be erroneous to create an impression that they deal 
vith this subject exclusively. On the contrary, being part of a 
regular correspondence between men in different sections of America 
in the years immediately following its birth, the Holker Papers 
allude to many individuals and events familiar to historians. 

This writer recalls having read, in an old edition of Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Society’s magazine?°, a reference to William 
Turnbull’s position in the community during his residence in Pitts- 
burgh from approximately 1794 to 1798. Turnbull was described 
s “a prominent citizen . . . noted for the lavish manner of his enter- 
tainments.” The article went on to quote, from the diary of Major 
Samuel S. Forman of New Jersey, items relating to an “elegant” 
dinner given by Turnbull for the Major and his party during a brief 
stop in Pittsburgh. 

The Holker Papers, and particularly the letters written by 
Turnbull, seem adequately to confirm that he was, indeed, a “promi- 
nent citizen.” One finds mention in them of such familiar early 
Pittsburgh names as Brackenridge, Gibson, Denny, Semple, O’Hara, 
Harmar, Neville and others. Turnbull’s letter to Holker of June 
29, 1792, was carried to Philadelphia by “The Honorable Alexr. 
Addison Esqr.” who was president-judge of the Fifth District and 
one of the most respected and competent members of the Allegheny 
County Bar. 

William Turnbull’s two-story stone house on Second Street was 
well-known to residents of Pittsburgh. It was occupied, at various 
times, by such persons as William Semple and General Daniel 
Morgan, and sometime following 1804, it became the location of the 
Pittsburgh branch of the Bank of Pennsylvania.*! This house is fre- 
quently noted on maps of early Pittsburgh—particularly the familiar 
map of 1794—as the residence of Presley Neville, the son of General 
John Neville and a distinguished officer of the Revolution in his 
own right, as well as a personal friend of George Washington. The 
Holker Papers reveal how this stone house became associated with 
the name of Presley Neville. 





20 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 5, op. cit., p. 1 
21 Charles W. Dahlinger. Pittsburgh: A Sketch of Its Early Social Life (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1916), pp. 115-116. 
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The rental and possible sale of this house to Col. Neville is 
discussed by Turnbull in the letter to Holker which he placed in 
the hands of Judge Addison. From the phrasing of Turnbull’s com- 
munication, it appears that the house was originally owned by Holker. 
On May 1, 1792, it was rented to Neville (whose name, incidentally, 
Turnbull spells “Nevil’’) for the sum of fifty pounds a year. At 
the same time, Turnbull advised John Holker that Colonel Neville 
was interested in purchasing the house by way of exchanging some 
farm property which Neville held in Virginia. The Virginia farm 
included slaves, and as Turnbull phrased it, “he cannot bring such 
property to this state.” Neville offered to give both the farm and 
the slaves, plus an additional twelve hundred fifty pounds, for the 
house on Second Street. 

The mention of the Neville family brings to mind another inci- 
dent out of Pittsburgh’s past which is to be found in the Holker 
Papers. It is the Whiskey Rebellion, in which General John Neville 
played a prominent role on the side of the government. It will be 
recalled that the excise tax imposed upon “spirits distilled from 
grain” by the Congress in January of 1791, was opposed by western 
Pennsylvanians from the very beginning, even though the insurrection 
itself did not occur until 1794. 

The distillery owned by Turnbull, Marmie and Company near 
Fort Pitt was possibly still in operation at that time, for on Decem- 
ber 12, 1791, Turnbull wrote to Holker, suggesting “the Idea of 
having some conversation with Mr. Finlay in congress and some 
others of influential characters respecting some amendments in the 
Excise Law. As it now stands,” he continued, “it is very exception- 
able . . . and obnoxious. That it bears particularly hard on the 
honest part of the Community, That Perjury must prevail as it now 
stands, and that will injure the morals of the People, that it would 
be easier executed and more satisfactory, and fewer officers would 
be necessary was it laid on the measurement of the Stills annually, 
it would therefore be impossible for the distillers to avoid the Law. 
This amendment I think would take place was a few forcible mem- 
bers to take it up, and the one I have mentioned, if he is of the same 
opinion would be a good one.” 

Whether Turnbull disagreed with the amendments which already 
had been made in the law in October of that year, he does not give 
us any clues. His familiarity with Brackenridge, Addison and other 
legal minds of the day in Pittsburgh, however, suggest the possi- 
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bility that the idea he advanced to Holker was not one that was 
quickly conceived and lightly taken. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting references to a historical 
event in our nation’s early history is found in this same Turnbull 
letter of December 12, 1791. This writer has saved it to the last, 
because it seems to sum up the impression created by the Holker 
Papers that Turnbull, at least, was among the leading citizens of 
Pittsburgh in the last two decades of the Eighteenth Century. 

Readers with a familiarity with American history of this period 
will recognize the proximity of the date of Turnbull’s letter to the 
date of General St. Clair’s defeat at the hands of the Indians, an 
incident of vast significance to those residing on the American fron- 
tier in the 1790's. Turnbull wrote that an event of a “serious nature 
has taken place by the news of the defeat of our Army under 
Governor St. Clair the 4th Ulto. the particulars you must have had 
before this altho’ not so minute as is just come to hand by the 
bearer, Major Denny who takes the official dispatches.” 

Realizing that the General’s battle with the Indians occurred 
on November 4 and noting Turnbull’s letter being dated more than 
a month following, it was our first impression that his mention of 
the defeat was little more than a passing reference. It was only 
after reading the Journal of Major Denny”* that we gained an insight 
into the significance of the phrase “the bearer” as used by Turnbull. 

Major Denny records in his diary that following the battle, 
an illness had overtaken the General upon his return to Fort Wash- 
ington and prevented the immediate preparation of the necessary 
dispatches to the Secretary of War and others in the government at 
Philadelphia. Accordingly, it was not until November 19 that Denny 
headed up the Ohio River, arriving at Wheeling on December 9. 

His Journal contains the following entries significant to the 
letter in question: 

December 10—Hired a boy and horses, took the road through 
Washington, and reached Pittsburgh on the night 
of the 11th. 

December 13—In the morning leave Pittsburgh, and arrive at 
Philadelphia late on the 19th. 

From this information, it would appear that Turnbull not only met 
and talked with Major Denny upon his arrival in Pittsburgh, per- 


22 Military Journal of Major Ebenezer Denny (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.. 1859), p. 175. 
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haps even in Turnbull’s stone house on Second Street, but placed his 
letter of December 12, 1791, in the hands of the Major for delivery 
to Holker who also was residing in Philadelphia at that time. 

Such an incident, we believe, provides adequate proof that 
William Turnbull not only had the confidence and respect of such 
important personages of Revolutionary times as Major Denny, but 
was also on an intimate basis of friendship with them. John Holker, 
as well, was undoubtedly a person of considerable consequence 
during the struggle for American independence, and if the infor- 
mation should ever be uncovered, it is possible Peter Marmie might 
be found to have enjoyed similar prestige. 

The Holker Papers, in providing information and substantiation 
about what previously may have been only historical suppositions, 
gain perspective as provocative arid important documents. They 
point up, moreover, the necessity of placing in the hands of recog- 
nized historical groups other letters, diaries and personal accounts 
which, though unimportant to the possessor, often can provide vital 
data to fill out the story of an era, a community or a nation. 

Of one thing, however, we already are certain. Even in this 
early period, while the problems and obstacles of newness were yet 
to be solved, America was proving herself a land of unlimited oppor- 
tunity. Here we have seen how three men came their separate ways 
from foreign lands, gave their loyalties voluntarily to America and 
within a short span of years, were engaged in a prosperous business 
association. 

3eyond this, and certainly of equal importance, we have seen 
how they were recognized and accepted socially by those who first 
possessed, and then fought for, the American Dream of Freedom. 
In making revelations such as these, the substance and vitality of 
history remains unchallenged, for it is important to the citizens of 
this nation, so steeped in tradition and possessed of so stimulating a 
heritage, that we know why we have attained our heights of greatness. 

And the answer, at least in part, lies in discovering the spirit 
of the men who knew America before its greatness and infused into 
her industries and institutions that spirit which William Jennings 
Bryan once described as “the spirit that prizes liberty as the heritage 
oi all men in all lands everywhere.” 




















THE GENERAL CHOOSES A ROAD 
The Forbes Campaign of 1758 to Capture Fort Duquesne 


NILES ANDERSON 


SECOND INSTALLMENT 


V. “DIABOLICAL WorK, AND WHISKEY Must BE Hap’— 
August 1758 


oR the full month of August Washington marked time at Fort 
F cumtertana frustrated in his attempt to sell the Braddock Road 

as the route of conquest, and impatient for activity. Yet at 
month’s end he could console himself that the Braddock Road still 
was in the running although a lap or so behind; and take further 
satisfaction from the fact that not exaggerated had been his opinion 
of difficulties in constructing a new road to Loyalhanna. 

As the month opened an angry Washington had just returned 
to Maryland from his conference with Bouquet at the halfway post. 
Full well he knew that Bouquet was unchanged in his desire for a 
new road. Bouquet, however, had asked him to put his arguments 
in writing for the eyes of the General. 

Unaware that Forbes already had ruled against his views, 
Washington was three days preparing his road comparison report. 
On the 2nd of August the several hundred word manuscript was 
Not a word 


86 


ready, and a thorough and analytical document it was. 
of retreat from his long standing views appeared: forage was ade- 
quate on the Braddock Road, streams easily fordable, defiles incon- 
sequential, grades favorable, the road open and ready for use as 
fast as an army could march. 

Washington asked, “but supposing it was practicable to make 
a Road from Rays Town quite as good as General Braddocks, I ask 
if we have time to do it?” He answered his own question—‘Cer- 
tainly not.” 

One new idea was advanced—to go by way of Braddock’s road 





86 Washington to Bouquet, Aug. 2, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 298. 
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with deposits at the Great Crossings and Salt Lick*’, the army to 
be reprovisioned at Salt Lick by pack horse from Raystown using 
the old Traders Path through Loyalhanna. (In the suggestion for 
re-supply Washington unwittingly once again spotted the supply 
weakness of the Braddock route.) He concluded with the self- 
serving statement: “I have offerd nothing but what to me appears 
beyond a probability: I have nothing to fear but for the general 
Service . . . therefore cannot be supposd to have any private Interest, 
or Sinister views . . ” 

If his letter to Bouquet for forwarding to Forbes was a coldly 

logical document, his angry outcry to his old friend, Major Halkett, 
written the same day, was the hot and unreasoned outburst of a 
young man who had difficulty controlling his temper. Halkett, as 
Forbes’ aide, was at Carlisle with the General, and Washington 
either intended it to happen or should have known that the letter 
would come to Forbes’ attention. The Virginia Colonel wrote: 
“{ am just returned from a conference held with Colonel Bouquet. 
I find him fixed . . . upon leading you a new way to the Ohio . 
{f Colonel Bouquet succeeds in this point with the General all is 
lost! Allis lost by heavens! Our enterprise ruined; and we stopped 
at the Laurel Hill this winter; not to gather laurels by the by, de- 
sirable in their effects.”** 

The seasoned veteran Forbes, as might be expected, saw red 
when he came across the letter. Relationships with the senior 
Virginia officer that had been coldly formal in the past now were 
colored by distrust. .Forbes wrote Bouquet on the 9th: “By a very 
unguarded letter of Col: Washingtons that Accidently fell into my 
hands, I am now at the bottom, of their Scheme against this new 
road, A Scheme that I think was a shame for any officer to be 
Concerned in . . 8? Similar criticism was contained in a letter to 
Abercromby two days later. And even a month later the sore still 
festered and Forbes told Bouquet, “ . . therefore would consult 
C: Washington altho perhaps not follow his advice, as his Behavior 
about the roads, was no ways like a Soldier.”” 

Forbes apparently never was warmly attracted to Washington 


87 A camp site of Braddock’s army located by some authorities as two miles south- 
east of New Stanton, and about 15-20 across country from the Traders Path 
on the westerly side of Chestnut Ridge. 

88 Washington to Halkett, Aug. 2, 1758: Fitzpatrick, p. 260. 

89 Forbes to Bouquet, Aug. 9, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 344. 

90 Forbes to Bouquet, Sept. 4, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 477. 
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as a person although he recognized his leadership and military po- 
tentials. Washington’s hero stars hung loosely as far as the General 
was concerned. Because he needed the Virginia troops he welcomed 
the man who was Mr. Military to all of Virginia and even at his 
early age almost a legendary figure in the colonies; a soldier who 
knew the country in which the fight was to be waged. Reporting 
to Abercromby on April 22 Forbes commented, “Col® Washington 
is to make the Campaign.’’*' Yet he never mentioned Washington 
as he did the other Virginia Colonel—William Byrd III—as “my 
dear friend,’’*? nor did he praise Washington to Prime Minister Pitt 
as he found occasion to do in respect to Colonel Byrd.%’ 

But to come back to the story. After his complaint to Halkett 
Washington reported in similar but more temperate vein to Governor 
Francis Fauquier of Virginia on August 5: “We are still encamped 
here, and have little prospect of decamping, unless a fatal resolution 
takes place, of opening a new road from Rays Town to Fort du 
Quesne. In this event, I have no doubt the Virginia troops will 





be honored with a full share of the labor as they have already been, 
in Opening a communication from hence to Raystown, and doing the 
principal part of the work at that place.’ 

By the next day Washington had received word that Forbes 
had ordered the Raystown-Loyalhanna road opened. He accepted 
the inevitable, wishing success to the venture but doubting the re- 
sult. Later he was to take every opportunity to restate his doubts 
and commend his original position. On August 6 he wrote Bou- 
auet:°> “The Generals Orders—or the Orders of any Superior 


Officer will, when once given, be a Law to me.. . but till this 
Order came out, I thought it Incumbent upon me to say what I 
coud to divert you . . . from a Resolution of opening a new Road 

I am still of this opinion . . . If I am deceivd in my opinion, 
i shall acknowledge my Error . . . If I unfortunately am right; 


my Conduct will acquit me of having discharged my Duty on this 
Important Occasion.”” 

3ouquet replied in sarcastic tenor on the 9th: “ ... At the 
same time as I was favourd with your Letter, I received one from 


91 Forbes to Abercromby, April 22, 1758: James, p. 68. 

92 Forbes to Washington, Sept. 16, 1758: James, p. 210; Forbes to Bouquet, 
July 23, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 264; Forbes to Bouquet, Sept. 23, 1758: 
Bouquet Papers, p. 535. 

93 Forbes to Pitt, July 10, 1758: James, p. 140. 

94 Washington to Fauquier, Aug. 5, 1758: Fitzpatrick, p. 261. 

95 Washington to Bouquet, Aug. 6, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 318. 
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the General, with express Orders to begin to open the road... 
and as I shall allways obey the directions of a Superiour Officer with 
readiness; there was no room left to hesitate . ac 

One other sidelight and we get on with building the new road. 
Bouquet himself had some qualms about the road to Loyalhanna. 
A supply breakdown plus the approach of winter caused him to 
think aloud to Forbes on August 8: “Instead of three months’ pro- 
visions, we have only two here [Raystown] which renders the sub- 
sistence of the army very precarious . . . In case of success, a large 
body of troops will remain on the Ohio, and if our provisions do 
not cross the mountains before the beginning of winter, how are 
they to be sent? I believe . . . use could be made of the Potomac 
in the autumn to set up storehouses at Cumerland, and over a 
portage of 74 miles to embark them on the Monongahela; by which 
the bad road from Loudoun here and the crossing of the mountains 
would be avoided.”% 

So here was a new slant—the Braddock Road might come in 
the back door—as a portage route in the event of success. How 
Washington would have laughed had he intercepted the letter!” 

Work on the new road proceeded in accordance with Forbes’ 
orders. Some 1,200 men, divided into various parties, soon were 
engaged with pick and shovel, saw, crowbar and axe on its course.”? 
As Washington had anticipated, the Virginians were honored with 
a full share of the work. Seven companies under Lieutenant Colonel 
Stephen were assigned to road work to “Hurl mountains out of 
their Seat.’! 

The Virginians worked diligently. On the 20th Bouquet re- 
ported to Forbes, “Col. Stephen has done very well indeed 
and displayed much judgment and energy,’'®' one of the rare com- 
pliments from the professional soldier so sparse in praise for pro- 
vincials. 

At first all went well. St. Clair and Major Armstrong and 
Colonel Burd made favorable reports. Even Bouquet became en- 


4 


96 Bouquet to Washington, Aug. 9, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 343. 

97 Bouquet to Forbes, Aug. 9, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 335. 

98 Ip the fall of 1759 Bouquet’s suggested route was opened and a storehouse 
erected at Redstone (Brownsville). A road was cut from Redstone to tap 
the Braddock Road at Gist’s. 

99 As of August 3 Bouquet had only 200 axes at Raystown. Another 200 along 
with other tools had been left at Fort Frederick when work was abandoned 
on the Fort Frederick-Fort Cumberland road. They were sent for. 

100 Stephen to Bouquet, Aug. 8, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 341. 

101 Bouquet to Forbes, Aug. 20, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 395. 
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thused. On the 10th he reported to Washington, at a time when 
the road had progressed some 18 miles to the foot of the Allegheny 
Mountain: “I expect daily the General or his orders to march 
mySelf to Loyal Hanning: We find happily less difficulty in open- 
ing the Road than we imagined. To this moment the choice of 
Roads has not contributed to retard the Expedition.”'” 

The optimism was premature. Difficulties there were and a- 
plenty—natural and man made. Rocks and rain; shortage of tools; 
conflicting troop assignments; personality clashes; low provisions. 
Frustrated at his slow progress in a section called “Shades of Death” 
on top of Allegheny Mountain, Stephen wrote Bouquet on August 
i2: “There is nothing would have a greater Effect upon these Rocks, 
than the Essence of Fat Beef gradually mixt with a Puncheon of 
Rum, This would add weight to every stroke given them.”'®? Pre- 
viously Stephen had described the terrain to Bouquet: “the Shades 
ot Death, a dismal Place! and wants only a Cerberus to represent 
Virgils gloomy description of Aeneas’s entering the Infernal Re- 
gions.””'°* St. Clair, too, found the road work difficult and, like 
Stephen, wrote for whiskey and men: “ . . . this is a most dia- 
3y the 18th Bouquet 
reluctantly informed Forbes: “It is a difficult and long task to 


"105 


bolical work, and whiskey must be had.’ 


build the road.”'’° 

Even today one can imagine the toil of inching with hand tools 
a narrow aisle of a road over the precipitous Allegheny Mountain, 
across the swampy plateau of Edmund’s Swamp and through the 
virgin forests with their laurel tangles. It even can be appreciated 
that the shortage of grindstones to sharpen quickly dulled axes and 
shovels played its inconspicuous part in delaying progress. 

Military planning and activities went on at faster pace than 
read building. 

Down at Fort Cumberland Washington kept his troops busy 
repairing the start of the Braddock Road, and by sending out 
strong parties to “waylay” on the road as far as the Great Crossing. 
The feints for using Braddock’s route so effectively deceived the 


102 Bouquet to Washington, Aug. 10, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 350. 
103 Stephen to Bouquet, Aug. 12, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 361. 
104 Stephen to Bouquet, Aug. 18, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 341. 
105 St. Clair to Bouquet, Aug. 12, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 360. 
106 Bouquet to Forbes, Aug. 18, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 379. 
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French that construction of the new road was not discovered until 
too late to halt its completion.'®’ 

Not only was a continuous flow of scouting parties sent to 
Fort Duquesne to gain intelligence, but both Washington and Bou- 
quet sent parties forward to reconnoitre a possible link-up from 
Salt Lick on the Braddock Road to a near point on the Traders 
Path beyond Loyalhanna, along which the Forbes Road likely would 
be built. 

Bouquet estimated that the two roads would be but 16 miles 
apart on the westerly side of Chestnut Ridge, and on the 17th 
wrote Washington concerning the junction of routes to suggest: 
“As it is not impossible (between us) that a Body of Troops under 
your Command Should march by B————Route, you will keep at 
Cumberland a Stock of Provisions for one Month when your Con- 
voy joins, and the Rest is to be forwarded to Reas Town.”! 

The next day Washington replied, expressing his support of 
the plan but properly asking his proposed troop strength in order 
to estimate provisions required for stock-piling. 

Finally Bouquet with the approval of Forbes orderetl the occu- 
pancy of Loyalhanna prior to completion of the road over Laurel 
Hill, and made preliminary plans for launching a final assault once 
Loyalhanna was secured. 

The idea of an early occupancy of Loyalhanna was suggested 
by Forbes in a letter to Bouquet on July 14.'° Basing his plans on 
the promise of St. Clair that the new road would be ready for use, 
Bouquet on August 20 informed Forbes that an advance party 1,500 





107 The French were aware of Forbes’ march and estimated his army at 8,000 men. 
They didn’t know his time schedule or final route. From their own weakness, 
the French strategy was to make a show of force and thus force Forbes into 
winter quarters short of his goal. French letters and accounts are in Pa. 
Archives, 2nd series, VI. 

On August 11 Forbes had informed Abercromby: “The Enemy has as yet 
given us no disturbance nor do I believe that they suspect my coming this way 
whereas along Mr. Braddock’s route from the Great meadows (Fort Neces- 
sity) to the Great Crossing of the Yoghegenny, they have reconoitered every 
pass and Defile, and have proceeded so far as already to have a Batis de 
bois where of necessity we must have passed had we been Confined to that 
road intirely.” Forbes to Abercromby, Aug. 11, 1758: James, p. 172. 

As late as September 6 Forbes was able to inform Pitt: “My advanced 
post consisting of 1500 Men, are now in possession of a strong post 9 miles 
on the other side of Laurell Hill, and about 40 from Fort Du Quesne, nor had 
the Enemy ever suspected my attempting such a road till very lately, they 
having been a!l along securing the strong passes, and fords of the rivers, upon 
General Braddock’s route.” Forbes to Pitt, Sept. 6, 1758: James, p. 202. 

108 Bouquet to Washington, Aug. 17, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 374. 

109 Forbes to Bouquet, July 14, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 207. 
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strong plus the artillery would leave Raystown on the 23rd, under 
command of Colonel Burd of the Pennsylvanians and with Major 
James Grant of the Highlanders in the party.'!° 

The advance force got under way on schedule, but a breakdown 
in the road construction time-table west of Kickenapaulins Old 
Town (Quemahoning Reservoir) stalled the march. On the last day 
of the month Colonel Burd was mired in the mud at the Clearfields 
or Fort Dudgeon (near Kline’s Mill, two miles west of Jennerstown 
at the easterly slope of Laurel Hill). 

Cantankerous St. Clair added to the worries of Bouquet. After 
a dispute with Lieutenant Colonel Stephen of the Virginians, St. 
Clair put Stephen under arrest, thus threatening in one fit of 
temper to undo the esprit between provincial and regular Bouquet 
had labored so long to attain.''' This leit the 400-man Virginia 
component of the advance force without a tested leader. 

Planning went ahead none the less. Bouquet had instructed 
Burd that upon occupying Loyalhanna he should first entrench and 
then send out two parties of 300 men each.''"? The one party was 
to reconnoitre a possible alternate advance post nine miles beyond 
Loyalhanna and on the other side of Chestnut Hill recommended by 
Engineer Rhor (Grant’s Paradise or Fort Dagworthy),''? the other 
party was to cut back over Laurel Hill to meet work parties going 
forward. 

Bouquet suggested to Forbes on the 26th: “If you think it 
wise to take post beyond Chestnut Ridge, Washington could join 
us there or not very far beyond.”!'* He wrote Washington the same 
day: “I expect with impatience the arrival of the General . . . We 
must Shortly enter upon action, and I know that we have time enough 
to carry our Point, if we meet with no new difficultys.”""5 
110 Bouquet to Forbes, Aug. 20, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 395. The party was to 

consist of 300 Royal Americans, 400 Highlanders. 400 Virginians and 400 

Pennsylvanians. Provincial troops were to be picked up en route and 


released from road building. Note that none of the regular British troops was 
used for road work. 

111 Stephen to Bouquet, Aug. 26, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 430; St. Clair to 
Bouquet, Aug. 27, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 434; Bouquet to Forbes, Sept. 
4, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 471 

112 Bouquet to Burd, Aug. 26, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 418. 

113 Bouquet gave the name “Grant’s Paradise.” Bouquet to Forbes, Sept. 11, 
1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 492. The location is at the junction of the Nine 
Mile Run with Loyalhanna Creek in South Latrobe. From here Grant 
jumped off on his ill-fated September foray against Fort Duquesne. 

114 Bouquet to Forbes, Aug. 26, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 423. 

115 Bouquet to Washington, Aug. 26, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 425. 
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Washington replied two days later, getting in the final word of 
the month on the road argument: “We must doubtless expect to 
encounter many difficulties in opening a new Road... ’tis a melan- 
choly reflection tho. to find there is even a doubt of Success 
when in all Human probability we might have been in full possession 
of the Ohio by Now [had] Braddock’s been adopted . . . I coud 
wish most sincerely that our Rout was fixd that we might be in 
Motion, for we are all of us most heartily tird and Sick of Inac- 
tivity,””!16 

While Bouquet was conjecturing a joining of forces beyond 
the Chestnut Ridge, Forbes was arranging a relief for the Virginia 
troops at Fort Cumberland. He informed Bouquet on the 28th that 
Governor Sharpe of Maryland had agreed to garrison the fort with 
250 militia.!'” 

Forbes also suggested pushing forward alla barb—into the 
beard—of the enemy, but to proceed with caution, “as a small check 
from the Enemy may be of bad consequence to the whole of us,” 
remarks he was to recall the middle of the next month after Grant’s 
losing gamble with fame at Fort Duquesne. Finally Forbes noted: 
“The using of Braddocks road I have always had in my head, was 
it only a blind... 

Bouquet now felt he had the green light to go ahead. His 
personal time schedule for an advance on or about September 1 
was within reach despite delays in road construction. And certainly 
his warning order to Washington should have pleased the Virginian: 
not only was inactivity to be terminated with activity, but also the 
Braddock Road—as far as Salt Lick—was to be used. On August 
30 Bouquet wrote Washington: “The Generals orders are that you 
march with the Virginia Troops actually under your Command, by 
Braddock’s Road and that you take Post at the Salt Like... "8 

While Bouquet expressed doubt that the movement could get 
under way before the 7th or 8th of September, he lengthened the 
time-table in reporting to Forbes and suggested that the 10th of 
September was early enough for Governor Sharpe to relieve Wash- 
ington at Fort Cumberland. He concluded to the General, “I think 
now that it is the time to Strike.”''? Bouquet as well as Washington 
was impatient for action. 


116 Washington to Bouquet, Aug. 28, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 443. 
117 Forbes to Bouquet, Aug. 28, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 439. 

118 Bouquet to Washington, Aug. 30, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 446. 
119 Bouquet to Forbes, Aug. 31, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 449. 
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As matters stood at the end of August Bouquet’s appraisal that 
construction of the new road had not disrupted plans was a sound 
one. There still was time, though time was running out, with frosts 
to destroy forage around the corner and winter just behind. 

Bouquet knew and Washington knew and Forbes knew that 
December 1 was the deadline for success. On that date the enlist- 
ment period of the newly raised provincial troops would expire. 

From Washington’s viewpoint there still was hope that his 
evaluation of Braddock’s road finally would be recognized. All 
reports told of increasing difficulty in cutting the Pennsylvania 
read. At month's end it had not been completed in its entirety 
across Laurel Hill and even the completed sections were not satis- 
factory. In Washington’s opinion the Braddock Road still lay open 
and available as it had all along. 

Only Forbes seemed unconcerned about time. For days on end 
he hardly was concerned about anything at all. He was bed-ridden 
the last two weeks of July at Carlisle and was not able to move on 
to Shippensburg until the middle of August. The short trip brought 
a recurrence of his agonies. He still was there at the end of the 
month. 

Principally, of course, and a fact not fully appreciated by either 
Bouquet or Washington at this time, Forbes wanted to wait out 
his efforts on the diplomatic front of weaning away the Indians from 
the French. As he noted to Bouquet on August 9, “And betwixt 
you and I be it said, as wee are now so late, wee are vet to soon.” 

Already there were evidences that the diplomatic war might 
hear fruit. Christian Frederick Post had met with some success 
from his mission to the Delawares and Shawnee on the Ohio. Also 
Forbes had persuaded the provincial Governors to call a conference 
of the various Indian tribes, tentatively scheduled for Easton in 
September. 

Forbes also was waiting report of the attack up north on Louis- 
bourg. While the French fortress guarding the St. Lawrence River 
fell to British might on July 26, knowledge of the victory did not 
penetrate the wilderness of Pennsylvania until the end of August. 
The effect of this battle might favorably or adversely influence 
Forbes’ plans. 

The period of waiting did not, however, deter Forbes from 
going ahead with his campaign. Troop and supply build-up at Rays- 
town. continued, but the supply build-up was not according to sched- 
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ule. Slowness of transport, wagon breakdown, and miscalculation 
of the carrying capability of wagons and pack horses resulted in the 
necessity of digging into meager reserves to meet daily consumption 
requirements.'° This forced a further slowdown in assembling all 
troops at Raystown. 

However, despite the slowdown in assembly, the eventual attack 
force was gaining in strength and in ease of jointure. By the middle 
of the month’?! some 3,900 troops were accounted for in Raystown 
returns, permitting with a margin for safety the detachment of the 
1,500-man occupation force for Loyalhanna. To the south at Fort 
Cumberland and but a day’s forced march away were Virginia rein- 
forcements of from 800 to 1,000 men. At Shippensburg to the east 
a remaining contingent of the Highlanders formed the army rear. 
Pennsylvania troops, in addition to those with Bouquet, were strung 
out from provincial forts east of the Susquehanna River to detach- 
ments at every way post on the line of communication to Raystown. 
So scattered were these troops that Bouquet complained of being 
able to account for only 1,000 of their number.'”? 


‘ 


VI. “NoTHING BUT A MIRACLE CAN ProcurE Success’”— 

September 1758 

Despite intimations from Bouquet and Forbes that action was 
close at hand, Washington on the first of September was camp-sick, 
dispirited and fearful for the success of the expedition. Since early 
July he felt he had been a forgotten man at Fort Cumberland, his 
advice spurned and his troops unwanted except as cutters on a 
despised Pennsylvania road. 

In his inexperience Washington failed to realize that his very 
physical presence at Cumberland was part of Forbes’ strategy of 


120 Supply was through civilian contractors, Adam Hoops being the principal sup- 
plier. Because of bad roads, wagons took 24 days for projected 12-day trips; 
their loads, instead of being the planned 2,000 pounds, averaged but 1,400 
pounds. Pack horses carried but 140 pounds instead of the 200 pound plan- 
ning figure used in supply estimates. Forbes to Abercromby, Sept. 21, 1758: 
James, p. 215. 

Even live cattle that furnished the fresh meat ration were not up to 
expectations. Bouquet informed Forbes that Virginia “beeves” are “small, 
lean and poor” and that he had forbidden Hoops “to take a single one more 
from that province.” Bouquet to Forbes, August 26, 1758: Bouquet Papers, 

9 


p. 423. 
121 Joseph Shippen to Richard Peters, Aug. 16, 1758: Pa. Archives, 1st series, III, 
510 


p. 510. 
122 Bouquet to Burd, Sept. 1, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 458. 
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deception, and as well served to block the pathway for Indian raids 
on his own beloved province. 

It is not surprising that the impatient Virginian would voice 
his complaints to the provincial government back at Williamsburg 
where lay his first loyalty. 

If Bouquet’s alert orders of August 30 had been received a day 
earlier perhaps Washington would have had a more restrained pen. 
But he did not receive Bouquet’s message until the evening of Sep- 
tember 1, and earlier had sealed and dispatched to Speaker John 
Robinson of the Colonial House a vitriolic and almost mutinous 
complaint: “We are still Incamp’d here, very sickly; and quite 
dispirited at the prospect before Us . . . We seem then, to act under 
an evil Geni, the conduct of our Leaders (if not actuated by Su- 
perior Orders) is temper’d with something, I don’t care to give a 
name to, indeed I will go further, and say they are d—ps, or some- 
thing worse to P-s-v-n Artifice, to whose selfish views I attribute 
the miscarriage of this Expedition, for nothing now but a Miracle 
can bring this Campaign to a happy issue.’’!?? 

Continuing, Washington explained that contrary to his sound 
arguments the Braddock Road had been abandoned and a new and 
inferior road selected. He noted that according to the best of 
intelligence the French forces at Du Quesne were weak, not ex- 
ceeding 800: “See therefore how our time has been misspent; be- 
hold the golden opportunity lost; and perhaps never regain’d. How 
is it to be accounted for? Can G-l F-s have Orders for this? Im- 
possible: Will then our injured country pass by such abuses?” 

By now he was warmed to his subject, and next suggested that 
a representation be made to the King concerning the conduct of 
the expedition, offering himself as an aide to the emissary. He 
concluded: “It has long been the luckless Fate of Poor Virginia to 
fall a victim to the views of her Crafty Neighbors; and yield her 
honest efforts to promote their common interest at the expence of 
much blood and treasure.” 

Still disturbed, despite undoubted receipt of Bouquet’s alert 
orders and with never a mention of their content, Washington fol- 
lowed up his letter to Speaker Robinson with one the next day to 
Governor Fauquier. It was, however, more a letter of resignment 
than a call of protest to the royal government. After all, the Gov- 
ernor himself was a representative of the Crown: “ .. . but alas! 


123 Washington to Robinson, Sept. 1, 1758: Fitzpatrick, p. 276. 
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the Expedition must either stand or fall by the present Plan... 
The Pensylvanians whose Interest present and future it was to con- 
duct the Expedition thro’ their Government . . . had prejudic’d the 
General . . . made him believe we were the partial people 

for I think now nothing but a miracle can procure Success.”'** 

He added the thought, which almost came too true, that ‘‘the 
campaign would end for the winter at Loyalhanna.” 

Washington’s letters to Williamsburg enclosed copies of his 
correspondence with Forbes and Bouquet regarding road choice. 
The quill and sandbox worked overtime. At last he was ‘‘on record” 
with his own people, and vilification of Pennsylvania fell on willing 
ears at Williamsburg. 

The Virginia Assembly resolved, after the enlistment period of 
December 1, to pull back the remaining Virginia troops to guard 
local frontiers.'** Governor Fauquier alone diagnosed the complaint 
as stemming from camp-sickness. He wrote Washington on the 16th 
to express the hope that the difficulties were not so great as appre- 
hended and that “the Army may reach Fort Duquesne this year.” 

With the blasts to the Provincial Government off his chest, 
Washington settled back to business. Action was what he wanted, 
and action seemed at last at hand. 

On the 2nd—the same day he had written the Governor—he 
replied to Bouquet’s alert orders, suggesting pack horses on the 
march to Salt Lick in order to shorten his train and improve 
security. Two days later Bouquet spelled out details of the pro- 
posed march: Washington was to plan on 1,000 effectives including 
waggoners, drivers, etc: wagons and pack horses would be fur- 
nished; the march would be covered by troops from the advance 
post (Grant’s Paradise) and additional troops would be assigned 
to help fortify Salt Lick; the Maryland militia would arrive by the 
10th. Then Bouquet concluded with the all too familiar words of 
delay: “I cannot fix the day of your March as it depends on two 
things out of my Power, the arrival of the General, and a sufficient 


124 Washington to Fauquier, Sept. 2, 1758: Fitzpatrick, p. 278. 

125 Fauquier to Washington, Sept 16, 1758: Hamilton, III, p. 103. At the assur- 
ance that the campaign was to be pushed forward, the Assembly later extend- 
ed the period of troop service in order that Virginia might not later be 
blamed for failure of the expedition. News of this did not reach Bouquet 
until the final assault was under way in mid-November. Fauquier to Wash- 
ington, Nov. 4, 1758: Hamilton III, p. 125 and Nov. 22, 1758: Hamilton, 

Ill, p. 131. 
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number of Waggons to send you from here Provisions, Tools Liquor 
&c.’’!26 

Almost two weeks were to pass before the General arrived at 
Raystown, and in the meantime the Salt Lick proposal was dropped. 
Washington’s almost last hope for using the Braddock Road was 
pushed aside to avoid division of forces. 

If Washington had been frustrated at inactivity, Bouquet was 
no less so. Forbes had written on September 2 that even if we 
were ready for setting out directly for the Ohio—which was not 
the case—‘it would be Imprudent yet for some time.’'?’ After 
defensively commenting that his infirmities had proved no handicap 
to the expedition, Forbes cited that Indian allies of the French soon 
would leave for fall hunting, that any attack now would jeopardize 
the Easton conference, and that any success of Bradstreet at Fronte- 
nac would serve to weaken the Fort Duquesne garrison.'** 

3ouquet replied on the 4th to urge that every effort be bent 
towards action, particularly in securing wagons to haul provisions 
and build up supply reserves, the lack of which was the prime reason 
for delay. 

Three reasons for action were cited by Bouquet. First, as far 
as the Indians were concerned, he advised an exhibit of strength— 
the big stick approach 








as the best method to assure success at 

Easton. Second, he cited that the army was becoming impatient 

and bored. Finally he frankly told his commanding officer—in an 

unusual appeal from a subordinate to his superior—that Forbes’ very 
military reputation was at stake: “England and America have eyes 
fixed on you. Of the three expeditions, one has failed, the other 
has succeeded; but all have acted, and we are remaining inactive. 

It is annoying to be reduced to self justification.”!*? 

Forbes’ response to the merited criticism was prompt. Strong 
letters were addressed to Governor Denny and to members of the 
Assembly, laying the blame on Pennsylvania for supply failure and 
demanding help under threat of withdrawing troops and once again 
exposing the frontier.'*° St. Clair was sent to Philadelphia to prod 

P P 

126 Bouquet to Washington, Sept. 4, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 475. 

127 Forbes to Bouquet, Sept. 2, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 460. 

128 After Abercromby’s defeat, Lt. Col. John Bradstreet was given a small task 
force for an attack on Fort Frontenac that guarded the mouth of Lake 
Ontario at its easterly end. The attack was successful on August 27, but 
news of the victory did not reach Forbes until the middle of September. 
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the Assembly and see to the securing of wagons, by impressment if 
necessary. 

Forbes remained confident of the success of the expedition— 
despite the supply shortage, despite almost total defection of the 
southern Indians, and despite his low opinion of the services to be 
expected from provincial troops.'*! His main concern in writing to 
the Prime Minister on September 6 was what to do about Fort 
Duquesne in the event of success since supply would be difficult 
over the winter months: “In a few days I shall have most of my 
Troops moved forward towards the head, there to be in readyness 
of seizing the first favourable Opportunity of marching to the 
Banks of the Ohio, which I now have in my power of doing, by a 
march of 48 hours, and if refused the Carriages demanded from 
the Pennsylvanians, or they appear too tardy, and dilatory in the 
execution thereof, I shall most certainly try it upon flour, and rice, 
with the Assistance of what live Cattle we can carry forward with 
“— 

Brave words were these, written by the ailing Forbes from 
Fort Loudon, en route from Shippensburg to Raystown jn an im- 
provised ambulance described by him as “a Hurdle carried betwixt 
two Horses,” and on a trip not to be concluded for another ten days. 

While Forbes was putting pressure on Pennsylvania to procure 
more wagons, Bouquet was busy at Loyaihanna, securing the post 
and sending out additional work parties to repair the road back to 
Raystown. The road already had been a month in the making and 
still was unsatisfactory, particularly the section over Laurel Hill. 
He reported to Forbes on the 11th: “After the fine description which 
had been given of the roads, I was greatly surprised to find them 1 
abominable. The way has been opened by cutting down trees, but 
that is all. No trouble has been taken to go around the hills, to 
remove or break the stones, and the bridges are worthless. To my 
regret it is a job which must be done over.”!*? 

Colonel Burd’s advance party 1,500 strong reached Loyalhanna 
en the 3rd; Bouquet arrived on the 7th. Now the army was deep 


131 Forbes complained to Prime Minister Pitt: “A few of their principle Officers 1 
excepted, all the rest are an extream bad Collection of broken Innkeepers, 
Horse Jockeys, & Indian traders . . . they are a gathering from the scum 
of the worst of people, in every Country... .” Forbes to Pitt, Sept 6, 1758: 1 


James, p. 202. Later in the campaign the General thought better of at least 
some of the provincials. 
2 Ibid. 1 
3 Bouquet to Forbes, Sept. 11, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 492. 
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in enemy country and the enemy was not slow to respond. Indian 
scalping parties harassed the camp for almost the first time in the 
campaign. To “check the boldness of the Indian rabble” Bouquet 
gave a ready ear to a proposal of Major Grant of the Highlanders 
for a reconnaissance in force against Fort Duquesne—alla barb, as 
l‘orbes earlier had suggested. 

Hastily plans were drawn up—repentance at leisure was to 
come later. A force of 800 men was organized, half regulars and 
half provincials. A pack horse train was formed and necessary pro- 
visions rounded up. Unfortunately no experienced provincial offi- 
cers were available to outrank'** and hold down the headstrong 
Grant. Lieutenant Colonel Stephen of Washington’s regiment was 
in arrest.!?5 Colonel Armstrong of the Pennsylvania First Battalion, 
hero of the 1756 assault on Kittanning and feared by the Indians, 
was somewhere on top of Allegheny Mountain recuperating from 
iliness and directing road repair. Second Battalion Commander 
Burd was needed to command the Loyalhanna defenses. 

So it was Grant’s show and the start was as inauspicious as 
the finish. On the 8th 300 troops under Maryland’s Lieutenant 
Colonel Dagworthy'*® were sent forward as a covering force to 
occupy and fortify the advance post (Grant’s Paradise). Grant set 
out from Loyalhanna the next day, but from a mix-up in plans still 
was at the advance post when Bouquet came up on the 10th.!37 

Grant finally moved out from the advance post on the 11th and 
by 3 p.M. on the 12th was within 16 miles of Port Duquesne. The 
next afternoon he moved forward four miles and halted until 6 P.M. 
Then the march was resumed under cover of darkness for the re- 
maining 12 miles.°% The troops assembled about 2 A.M. on the 
14th on Grant’s Hill—all without discovery by the French. 


Grant’s defeat after the lifting of the early morning fog need 


134 As contrasted with rank problems between regulars and provincials in earlier 
joint military efforts, Pitt gave full recognition to provincial rank for hi 
1758 campaigns. Date of commission controlled between officers of equal 
rank. Pitt to the Governors, Dec. 30, 1757: Kimball, p. 140. 

135 Restored to command September 13. Sent with 300 men to help Dagworthy 
cover Grant’s retreat at news of the defeat. Bouquet to Stephen, Sept. 13, 
1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 496. 

136 Promoted from captain: Forbes to Bouquet, Aug. 28, 
p. 439. See also Bouquet Orderly Book, Aug. 30, 

p. 685. 
7 Bouquet to Forbes, Sept. 11, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 492. 
8 Under a moon nearing full. New moon was September 2. 
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not be repeated here.'*? As far as future military operations were 
concerned, the loss of 273 picked men was severe; more serious as 
a command matter was the loss of 22 of 36 officers, including Grant 
himself and the almost indispensable Engineer Rhor. 

Forbes took Grant’s defeat in stride. Not the battle but the 
campaign concerned him. “how far we shall find the bad effects of 
it, I shall not pretend to say,” he wrote Bouquet on the 23rd.'*° 

The loss, actually, was not without compensating values. It 
demonstrated the soundness of the plan of deposits and strong points 
to secure a retreat. Braddock’s routed army, it will be recalled, not 
only was without reserves worthy of the name but had no place to 
niake a stand and reorganize within 100 miles. 

Again, as the recital of distances indicates, Grant’s foray demon- 
strated that Fort Duquesne was within easy reach of Loyalhanna 
over favorable terrain that would even permit a night march with 
full flank protection. And finally the defeat seemed to give a lift 
to troop spirits. “The Troops now breathe nothing but Revenge and 
are in high Spirits,” wrote Brigade Major Joseph Shippen of the 
Pennsylvania Regiment.'*! With the waggoners it was otherwise— 
many deserted.'* 

Forbes arrived at Raystown on the 15th. Washington paid a 
hurried call the next day. Provisions again were in short supply 
at Fort Cumberland and Forbes took prompt corrective action to 
provide for Governor Sharpe’s militia that was to relieve Wash- 
ington. The Virginia troops were ordered up to Raystown as soon 
as possible.'*? Forbes reported his actions to Bouquet on the 17th: 
“... I have seen with regret for this some time past a Jealousy 
and suspicion subsisting on the part of the Virginians which 
they can have no reason for, as I believe neither you nor I values 
one farthing where we get provisions from, provided we are sup- 
plyed, or Interest ourselves either with Virginia or Pennsylvania, 
which last I hope will be damn’d for their treatment of us with 
the Waggons, and every other thing where they could profit by us 
139 Grant to Forbes, Sept. 14, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 499; Bouquet to Forbes, 

Sept. 17, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 517. Casualties, Bouquet Papers, p. 508. 

Prisoners, Bouquet Papers, p. 535. Newspaper account in Pennsylvania 

Gazette of Oct. 5, 1758 is reprinted in Olden Time, I, p. 179. 

140 Forbes to Bouquet, Sept. 23, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 535. 

141 Joseph Shippen to Edward Shippen, Sept. 19, 1758: Bouquet Papers, p. 527. 

142 Forbes to Abercromby, Oct. 8, 1758: James, p. 224. 

143 Forbes-Washington Orderly Book gives a day-by-day account of military ac- 
tivities at Raystown from September 21 on, after arrival of Washington’s 


troops at Raystown, and traces the movements of the Virginia troops until 
the eve of the capture of Fort Duquesne. 
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from their impossitions, Altho’ at the risque of our perdition .. . ”'4 
A postcript contained the welcome news of Bradstreet’s success at 
Frontenac. 

A week later Forbes once again took up the cudgel against the 
Virginians and their persistent road complaints. On the 23rd he 
wrote Bouquet :'4* “Cole Stephens!'** writes Col®? Washington, that he 
is told by everybody, that the road from Loyall Hannon to the Ohio 
and the French Fort is now impractible, for what reason, or why, 
he writes thus, I do not know; but I see Col® Washington and my 
friend, Col° Byrd, would rather be glad this was true as otherways, 
Seeing the other road (their favorite Scheme) was not followed out; 
I told them plainly that, whatever they thought . . . we had pro- 
ceeded from the best Intelligence that could be got for the good 
and convenience of the Army . .. The road forward to the Ohio 
must be reconnoitered again in order to be Sure of our further 
progress, for it would grieve me sadly that Mr. Washington or 
Mr. Byrd should have any reason to find fault, with that, which 
without their knowledge they have so publickly exclaimed against.” 

In the same letter Forbes assured Bouquet that the supply pic- 
ture was brighter, and acknowledged with regret and some concern, 
Grant’s fiasco. He also expressed optimism regarding the Easton 
Indian conference. 

Another thread in the route story appears at this point. Bouquet 
apparently was toying with the idea of a water-borne invasion when 
fall rains would make possible descent of the Allegheny by boat 
from Loyalhanna. On the 20th Engineer Harry Gordon gave him 
an estimate for building bateaus.'*7 On the 27th Scout Alexander 
Seall gave him a report on courses and distances from the Loyal 
Hanna to the Kiskiminetas and down that river.'** 

As September came to a close Forbes’ army was no farther 
advanced that it had been at the beginning of the month. Wash- 
ington had moved on to Raystown but his move was north and not 
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146 Undoubtedly his arrest by St. Clair had embittered Stephen. On September 9 
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west. If Washington’s complaints had merit on September 1 they 
had double merit on September 30. Another month of no progress 
had passed. All that had happened was Grant’s mad gamble with 
fame which only added to Washington’s low opinion of British regu- 
lars, be they Braddock, Bouquet, Forbes or Grant. 

Washington, however, did not see the whole picture. From 
the standpoint of Forbes, the dark clouds of delay were lifting. 
While troops still were being held back pending further supply 
build-up, the supply situation was improving. Washington’s Cum- 
berland garrison had joined the main army at Raystown. Road 
repairs were going apace. The Easton Indian Conference gave 
promise of success. And finally, Bradstreet’s victory at Frontenac 
had cut communication between Fort Duquesne and Montreal. No 
longer could the enemy be reinforced from Canada either in men 
or supplies this year. 

There still was time, though just barely enough. Success 
seemed assured—if Forbes’ health and the fickle weather permitted. 


[To be continued | 








MEMORIES OF APPOMATTOX BY 
GEORGE McCULLY LAUGHLIN 


Edited by CHARLES A. McCLIntock 


OME years after the Civil War, Major George McCully Laughlin, 
in the comfort of his own fireside on Woodland Road, Pitts- 
burgh, wrote the following article, detailing graphically the 

events leading to the surrender of General Lee’s Army and the 
meeting between General Lee and General Grant for that purpose 
at Appomattox. 

It was Major Laughlin’s privilege to be present on that his- 
toric occasion as aide-de-camp to General Charles Griffin, Com- 
mander of the Fifth Army Corps, who was one of the three officers 
assigned by General Grant to arrange the details of the surrender 
of Lee’s Army. 

Major Laughlin left Washington and Jefferson College in his 
Junior year to join the Union Army, and from August 1862 until 
the last shot was fired, played an heroic and useful part as an officer 
in the War between the States. He enlisted as a private and won 
succeeding promotions through efficiency and courage on the field 
of battle; he was brevetted Major for distinguished service in the 
Battle of Quaker Road, Virginia. 

In the article which follows Major Laughlin evidences delightful 
descriptive ability and it is interesting to note that his account of 
Lee’s surrender coincides in every respect with the report of the 
same episode in General Grant’s memoirs. 


Mayor LAUGHLIN’S “LETTER” 


“During the final campaign of the Army of the Potomac after 
the victory of Five Forks and in the pursuit of General Lee’s forces 
from Petersburg to Appomattox, the writer was serving as aid de 
camp on the staff of General Charles Griffin who had been placed 
in command of the 5t* army corps during the progress of the battle 


Dr. McClintock, banker, antiquarian and civic leader, is president of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and Chairman of the Car- 
negie Hero Fund Commission.—Ed. 
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of Five Forks. The pursuit of Lee during its whole progress was 
incessant and dogged, entailing long weary marches beginning early 
in the morning and lasting long into the nights with constant ex- 
pectancy of battle, and at times anxious periods of isolation, as at 
Tetersville where for twenty-four hours the 5° corps was alone, 
standing sentinel before Lee’s army blocking his way south from 
Amelia Court House and compelling his course still on to the west. 

“Never perhaps in any army or campaign did troops perform 
such feats of rapid and persistent marches and display such enduring 
stamina as did the foot soldiers of the 5*® corps in following closely 
the cavalry of Sheridan in the flank movements of those last days, 
always standing in the way of Lee’s escape south, and finally bring- 
ing up with the Cavalry between the Confederate columns in the 
position of their last stand and their promised supply trains, at 
Appomattox. Hard and wearing as these days and nights were, 
there was yet that pleasurable and sustaining excitement always 
present in all the ranks, incident to the consciousness of successful 
accomplishment. Cut off most of the time from immediate contact 
with other parts of the grand army, with only occasional: glimpses 
of converging columns, and the sound of guns in hostile contact 
with rear guards and forlorn hopes of the fleeing enemy, yet as 
with veteran soldiers always, with instincts quick to read battle signs, 
clouds in the sky, ever advancing guns, these valiant men of the 
5th corps plodded on, ever doggedly on, with hungry and determined 
and confident hearts, as the hound follows the scent growing warmer, 
and with the vision before them of the last ditch, the end of that 
long three years of clash and recoil, of stroke and counter stroke 
with this same kindred foe, now to be brought to bay. 

“Even though the 5th Army Corps had not through four long 
years of almost constant hardship and battle, of devoted service, 
filled with brilliant deeds; proved its discipline, its devotion and 
undaunted heroism—these marches, this fight against nature’s limi- 
tations, would have made its history glorious, for the end of its 
accomplishment was the beginning of peace. And of this corps the 
155 Regt. of Pennsylvania Volunteers was an important part. I am 
sure that all those still living of that devoted regiment will recall 
those days of pursuit with enthusiasm, and remember that last day’s 
jog trot far into the night of April &th 1865 when the tired troops 
were permitted to fall down to coveted sleep, only to be called to 
march again after two hours, in response to Sheridan’s appeal for 
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aid of infantry, having with his cavalry brought Lee’s Army to 
stand on their only line of escape. And of the hurried march in 
the early hours of that historic morning of the 9th of April 1865, 
spurred on by the sound of the cavalry in contact with Lee’s ad- 
vance, until the column was halted behind the hills commanding 
Appomattox. General Griffin with his staff and escort immediately 
rode forward to the hill top to reconnoiter. 

“And what a panorama was disclosed on that fair Sunday morn- 
ing under a brilliant rising sun, the “Sun of Austerlitz” for us. 
In front a gradually declining slope carpeted on that spring day as 
with green velvet, of wide expanse in the right, the open ground 
reaching to the town, the court house rising in the center. About 
1000 yards in front was a road entering the main street of the 
village and behind the fences the confederate line was posted in 
advance of their main body, in the effort to drive back Sheridan’s 
troopers. As this situation came into view, instantly with the quick 
eyes of the old artillery commander, General Griffin realized the 
strength of the position and ordered battalions to the front and into 
position, and the troops forward. Soon the battle lines were formed 
and the skirmishers started the advance down the slope, and as the 
cavalry retired to right and left, became engaged with the rebel lines. 
Under this fire our skirmish line hesitated along the banks of a 
brook at the base of the hill, and Gen’l. Griffin directed the writer 
to go forward and push the line across, and while thus engaged 
another staff officer rode up with orders to stop the firing as a 
flag of truce had come in. This was accomplished with difficulty, 
for as soon as the fire in one part of the line was stopped rebel shots 
evoked retaliation. Before the advance was stopped by the truce 
the battle lines had moved forward and when halted were in three 
lines across this wide expanse of hill side clad in the fresh green 
of spring, and after announcement that a truce had been agreed on 
until Gen’l. Grant should reach the front, the troops as they stood, 
in lines of battle, were ordered to stack their arms and remain in 
position. The spectacle presented in that bright spring morning 
was one never to be forgotten, and whether looking from the summit 
of the high land around Appomattox or from the village itself, it 
was of surpassing beauty, and grandeur. The 155th regiment as 
part of the 5th Army Corps was indeed fortunate in having been 
permitted, from vantage positions, to look on two of the most 
decisive, and most inspiring scenes of the war of the Rebellion, and 
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perhaps the most spectacular of any in the history of wars, Gettys- 
burg from the summit of “Little Round Top” and the military 
pageant presented at the moment of the truce at Appomattox. The 
troops of the corps not yet fully deployed in deep lines, stretching 
around a vast amphitheatre, under a bright sun, in a carpet of fresh 
green, and looking over and against an apparently untenanted tower, 
and in the lower land beyond the enemy brought to bay and with 
their foes before them and behind them. And there, what one who 
was there, can forget the emotions inspired, and consciousness that 
the end was accomplished, and that he had a part in the glory of it. 

“After the firing along the lines had been stopped and the truce 
was in force, Gen. Griffin with his staff and escort started from his 
lines to enter the town and as the cavalcade approached the entrance 
of the main street, the temptation was too great to be resisted by 
the rebel skirmishers, to “pot” this flood of Yankees and a volley 
sent whistling bullets through the mass, fortunately with casualties 
only to horses, but the effect was ludicrous, looking back on the 
incident, however serious it seemed at the time, for everybody in 
the posse, save the General whose dignity had to be maintained, was 
moved by the same consideration that it was not the part of prudence 
to run under risk of being killed after the war was over, so there 
was an impetuous charge for the shelter of the barns and out build- 
ings of the town. This fusillade quelled, the General with his ret- 
inue proceeded on through the town to the Court House an old 
and dignified building with ample grounds enclosed by an iron fence 
set on stone base. Here the party halted and dismounted, soon being 
joined by other Generals of both armies. And this scene was unique 
and furnished a commentary on the character of the war, a war of 
brother against brother, friend against friend, for here were gathered 
commanders of troops, who but an hour before were in hostile con- 
flict, sitting along the stone fence recalling memories of their boy- 
hood at West Point or of their service on the frontier plains, without 
rancor, but seeming as though they had casually met again after 
long absence. 

“On the arrival of Genl. Grant and Genl. Lee they proceeded 
to the McLain house in the main street just within the village, where 
svon gathered a large array of General officers from both the armies 
and of all arms and while the momentous conference was being held 
within; on the broad porch across the front of the house and over 
the wide lawn without, an imposing concourse of Generals with 
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their staffs were met, Commanders on many heroic fields and heroes 
of many brilliant deeds, men whose names will live in history for- 
ever, as leading actors in the events of the most momentous conflict 
of all history. And they, it seemed, met here as guests one of the other 
rather than as enemies and talking together of everything else than 
of the deadly business they had but just now been in. 

“The conference between the two great commanders over, they 
appeared on the porch and descended the long steps together, Genl. 
Grant escorting Genl. Lee across the lawn to his horse which was 
being held by an orderly. The crowd of onlookers following behind 
and standing apart, as the two central figures engaged in a dignified 
and courteous parting. What a glorious moment it was to the 
armies of the Union, and how full of proud memories it has been to 
those of us who were permitted to be partners in this grand climax 
of the Civil War. 

G. M. Laughlin 
Brevet Major & Capt. Co. E 155th 
Regt. Pa. Vols” 




















PITTSBURGH’S FOREMOST PIONEER SURGEON— 
ALBERT G. WALTER 


Harry N. MALONE 


N the year 1842 an unknown genius walked down the gangplank 

of a river steamboat as it landed at Pittsburgh. His measured 

and energetic stride carried him up the busy wharf, past and be- 
yond the gaze of curious bystanders. A man of local prominence 
named George W. Jackson was soon to identify him as a person out 
of the ordinary. There was something unusual in his confident 
bearing, his curt friendliness, his clipped German accent, his bold 
assurance. Who was this newcomer? Albert G. Walter, a gifted 
physician, poor in worldly goods but rich in knowledge and destined 
to become foremost among pioneer surgeons. A creative master 
years ahead of his time, he would be among the first to correct vicious 
and crippling deformities, perform life-saving operations for cancer, 
correct unsightly harelips and cleft palates and perform epic-making 
operations for ruptured bladder. 

Endowed with the strongest of convictions and a tremendous 
thirst for learning, he was a man of rare courage and resource- 
fulness and capacity for work, and deeply devoted to his patients 
and those he loved; yet also a man of furious intolerance, egotistical 
and impatient, arrogant and quarrelsome, he would be constantly 
embroiled in disputes both wordy and otherwise. This man would 
be a stormy petrel in his professional group, looked upon with both 
admiration and hatred, while the laity would view him with both 
affection and fear. From the man Jackson, rather well-to-do, he 
would soon receive aid in opening an office and enough money to 
buy a horse. Aside from being his benefactor he was also to be- 
come one of the few staunch friends Walter would ever have. 

Dr. Walter was born in Germany on June 21, 1811. Nothing 


Dr. Malone is a graduate of the University of Pittsburgh where he was 

also an instructor in medicine for eighteen years. Now a medical consultant, 
he is also a lecturer for the Speakers Bureau of the Allegheny County 
Medical Society and at one time, by special invitation, presented a paper 
on Albert G. Walter before a section of the New York Academy of 
Medicine.—Ed. 
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is known of his family. Left an orphan at the age of four he was 
raised by a friendly and affluent guardian who gave him the ad- 
vantages of a good preliminary education, much of his youth being 
spent in the best of boarding schools. This was followed by a 
thorough classical education in a German university. His deeply 
religious guardian insisted he enter the ministry, but here Walter's 
stubbornness came to the fore and because of ensuing differences 
of opinion, all further financial aid was denied him. He was now 
on his own. 

His medical course at Koenigsburg was accomplished by extra 
work in the laboratory, dissecting dogs and other vertebrates, mount- 
ing skeletons and in general acquiring an intimate knowledge of 
anatomy. On graduation he spent another year at the University 
of Berlin where he received great inspiration from the celebrated 
Professor Dieffenbach, one of the greatest teachers of the day, and 
to whom Walter became an assistant. Here he learned a newly 
discovered technique for treating contracture deformities, by sub- 
cutaneous division of tendons and muscles. It was on the advice 
of this noted surgeon that Walter sailed for America, where Ke hoped 
to introduce this new and revolutionary treatment. America, land 
of opportunity, where all things were progressive. 

Embarking from a Baltic port, his sailing vessel encountered a 
violent storm in the Skagerrack. Floundering helplessly in the gale, 
his craft was shipwrecked and broken up on the coast of Norway. 
Although a strong swimmer, he barely escaped drowning. He lost 
all his belongings but was glad enough to find himself one of the 
few fortunate survivors. Working as a deck hand on a lumber 
schooner, he later managed to reach London. Penniless and desti- 
tute, he finally found work as a cab driver and worked for a time 
as a copy clerk in a law office. Being a man of fierce pride, he 
was much ashamed of this employment and for many years coh- 
cealed this fact from his family. 

While in London, he managed to enroll at the Royal College 
of Surgeons and through the year of 1837 he attended the lectures 
of Sir Astley Cooper, receiving his diploma about the time he had 
saved enough money to bring him across the Atlantic. It is well 
to note that Walter was thus thoroughly grounded and prepared for 
a notable career, having received training from the most celebrated 
surgeons of that day in Germany and England, respectively. He 
was proud indeed of his letters of introduction from these men which, 
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along with his various diplomas, graced the walls of his office until 
his death in 1876. 

Things went badly for him in New York, where he found 
hostility and unfriendliness and was told they “had no room for a 
Dutchman,” as he stated later. He was forced to work as a com- 
mon laborer to earn any money at all. It seems incongruous that 
this would be the case in Dutch Manhattan. One can surmise that 
it might have been his unfortunate personality and his inability to 
get along with people. Especially so, since he met with similar 
trouble in Philadelphia. He next came to Pittsburgh and took a 
boat down the Ohio, not knowing what destiny had in store. But 
wait! This man was a visionary and growing bitterness never 
dissuaded him from his ultimate aim. His money gone, he was 
put ashore at Nashville, Tennessee, where he remained through 
1840 and 1841. 

New and unexpected vistas were now to open up for him. 
He was to have his first and longed-for opportunity to delve into 
his chosen field of endeavor, the work for which he was so richly 
trained. True, he had a difficult time making a living but a 
psychic income was in store for him when plantation owners per- 
mitted him to operate on afflicted slaves. His keen desire was the 
correction of deformities and through this golden opportunity he 
gained wide and practical experience which would make him one 
of the first in America to correct clubfoot and perform other diffi- 
cult types of orthopedic surgery. Elsewhere consent for needed 
surgery was hard to obtain and the paying citizenry shunned him, 
in spite of his glowing results. In this work his remuneration was 
usually in provisions rather than currency, which obviously kept 
him from starvation. He was deeply touched by the evils of slavery 
and the hard lot of some of them won his entire sympathy. 

It is entirely probable that the following incident had much to 
do with his return to Pittsburgh in 1842. A plantation owner once 
sent him a ham and a sack of dried apples for saving the mangled 
leg of one of his favorite slaves. Some time later he happened 
along to find the master in the act of whipping this slave. Seizing 
him with such violence as to break his arm, Walter threw him to 
the ground, grabbed the whip and thrashed him unmercifully. Los- 
“set” 
the broken arm and when the owner’s son threatened to shoot him, 
Happenings of this character 


ing all compassion for the man he had injured, he refused to 


he wisely decamped from the scene. 
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no doubt helped to make him the rabid abolitionist he was known 
to be. These and perhaps other troubles seem to have led to his 
decision to pull up stakes and try it elsewhere. 

Once established in Pittsburgh his career came into its own 
and his practise began to bloom and flourish. The mills and fac- 
tories were always having ‘“‘machinery accidents.” His first fee was 
five dollars, received for giving an anaesthetic for a mill surgeon 
who performed what Walter considered an unnecessary amputation. 
He spent the money for a box of the blackest cigars he could find 
and, puffing away at one of them, boldly confronted the company 
officials with a bitter harangue about the surgical neglect of their 
injury cases. That this damaged his professional standing did not 
bother him in the least. They were soon to learn of his results in 
fracture cases and his general superiority to others. In short, his 
egotism and self-assurance were backed up by unheard-of success, so 
that his fame as an industrial surgeon soon became nation wide. 
The hardships he had endured had now hit the jackpot of ambition. 

His naturalization papers show he renounced his allegiance to 
the King of Prussia in 1844. He became thoroughly Anfericanized 
and always kept his case histories in English. He was ever anxious 
to avoid the German sentence construction in the writing of case 
notes and scientific papers. His intelligent and devoted wife (daugh- 
ter of Major John Butler of the local United States Arsenal) fre- 
quently proof-read them in order that any such grammatical errors 
might be detected. “Besides,” as he expressed it, “it takes more 
words to say it in German.” Mrs. Walter worked with her husband 
tirelessly, kept his books and records, worked with him far into 
the night, cutting heavy strips of leather to be softened in water 
and used as form splints (bound to a limb and becoming a firm 
support after drying out), and often had a pot of hot coffee for 
the patient after the operation was completed. Nourishing food 
would be ready after Walter had worked late hours, hammering out 
orthopedic appliances with his tinsmith or making instruments, hand 
forged under his direct supervision. Surely a man of great industry! 

Walter had the greatest solicitude for his family and for all 
children. Someone might admonish street urchins with a “Here 
comes Walter! Run! He'll cut your legs off!”; nevertheless on 
a warm summer night one might see him sitting on the river bank 
surrounded by a group of children, absorbed in juvenile tales of the 


celestial bodies and the orbits of stars and planets. Not only was 
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he a great student of astronomy but an ardent naturalist. Here 
ugain his attachment to little children might be observed, for one 
might discover him bending over an ant hill with a large hand lens, 
showing his small friends things of interest in the insect world. 
His own children were kept out of public schools. These were in- 
ferior institutions of learning. ‘They must have private tutors and 
only the best. Walter was not a church goer nor was he irreligious 
but had a stern belief in God and saw to it that his children had 
church upbringing. 

He was fond of all animals, pigeons, guinea pigs, goats and 
dogs. He had a pet squirrel he had trained to travel from one coat 
pocket up over his shoulders and down to the other. Lumps of 
sugar were carried in his pocket, to give to horses hitched along the 
street. He kept two of his own and when out on sick calls he was 
certain to use them alternately on each round. It was this instinct 
for kindness to dumb animals that led him to found the Pittsburgh 
Humane Society and to remark that he was “ever ready to serve 
this good cause with all my heart.” 

Although his time and energy were devoted primarily to the 
humanitarian aspects of life, he nevertheless managed his finances 
with typical German thrift and in later years became comfortably 
well off. He was one of the first investors in the wooden toll bridges 
which spanned the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers at Smith- 
field and at Ninth Streets and one of the earliest stockholders in the 
Duquesne and Monongahela Inclined Planes. Oddly enough these 
inclines are still in operation today, carrying passengers and ve- 
hicles up the rugged face of Mount Washington on Pittsburgh’s 
South Side and still paying dividends, to his great-grandchildren. 

Walter’s driving zeal in the furtherance of good surgery, his 
mania for work and the care of his patients, his constant striving 
for improved methods and the numerous scrapes he kept getting 
into, all combined to give him little time for recreation. He was a 
man of many talents, not the least of which was his ability to sketch 
and paint. After 1860 his spare time was taken up in writing text 
books and articles for medical journals. Prior to that time he had 
his interesting cases pose for him, while he made water color 
drawings capturing the patient and his pathologic lesions in almost 
photographic likeness. They were masterpieces of art, showing the 
tissue structures with great accuracy of shade and tone coloring, 
perhaps revealing a cachectic appearance in a patient with cancer, 
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or a facial expression of pain or distress. His skill as an artist was 
amazing indeed. 

He was fond of the drama, Shakespeare in particular, and en- 
joyed concerts, especially the works of Richard Wagner. While 
bustling about his office he might be heard humming the Preislied 
from Die Meistersinger or Sigmund’s Love Song. With the advent 
cf the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia and the high publicity 
it received, he was finally coaxed and cajoled into attending, with 
the pretext it would also give him opportunity to visit and collaborate 
with his friend and co-worker, the famous Dr. S. Wier Mitchell, 
a Philadelphia resident. He never forgave himself for leaving his 
work to attend, for on this visit he contracted a severe cold. On 
his return home he was summoned at once to the bedside of a 
patient requiring immediate surgery and with whom he remained 
throughout the day and night without rest or sleep. He later re- 
marked that he had been offered no food or even a cup of coffee. 
(That he did not demand it is quite unlike him.) Lowered re- 
sistance and the bitter weather he encountered on the trip home- 
ward led to the pneumonia from which he died (1876). 

Outside his immediate family Walter was irritable and quick 
tempered. He was usually revered by his patients, to whom he 
was the essence of kindliness, but a veritable tyrant with the patient’s 
family, thus making sure every detail of the nursing care would be 
carried out. He would tackle anything of a surgical nature and 
would operate any place, be it the kitchen, the back porch or even 
in the yard. Nervous housewives were known to erect screens to 
protect the operative setting from the gaze of derisive passers-by, or 
insist on stopping the operation long enough to move into the house 
for its completion. He had a new technique for strabismus (cross- 
eye) and on seeing such a case, or a hopeless cripple or a cancerous 
jaw, he was at once obsessed with a consuming passion to wield the 
knife and would go to any extreme to get the afflicted one into his 
office. On one occasion he actually paid a farmer for the privilege 
of operating on his clubfoot, exacting the promise that if successful, 
he be allowed to correct the similar defect in the other foot. 

He was totally unforgiving of any criticism of himself or of 
his work, especially on the part of other doctors. He had no par- 
ticular quarrel with internists but he couldn’t tolerate professional 
ignorance on the part of his surgical compatriots and held them in 
open contempt. To him they were nichtskenner. When called to 
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see a patient previously treated by another doctor he not uncom- 
monly remarked, ‘““What shoemaker has been working on you?” 
He wouldn’t hesitate to stop people on the street and advise mal- 
practice suits against doctors who had treated them, and would even 
testify in their behalf. This conduct brought him a bounty of bitter- 
ness and he exploded in anger when he found himself the defendant 
in similar court actions. On one occasion an emergency case was 
brought up the river on a steamboat, accompanied by a physician 
who had applied a tourniquet to control bleeding. Amputation was 
advised. Walter stepped into the picture with a sharp “Nonsense. 
I will save the man’s limb.” The next day the man was dead and 
the case was soon in the newspapers. The other doctors pounced 
on him in a hurry and he soon had a lawsuit on his hands. On 
another occasion Dr. Walter showed a semblance of charity toward 
another defendant surgeon. Called as an expert witness, he testi- 
fied the doctor had given the proper treatment. When asked by the 
prosecutor, “Is that the way you would have treated the patient?” 
he answered, “No. That is the accepted treatment today. But I 
have a better way.” His fellow physician won his case. He once 
treated a tuberculous knee joint by implanting peas in the overlying 
soft tissues, a not uncommon procedure in that day. He hoped they 
would germinate and effect a cure. The treatment failed and the 
patient entered suit. This gave his colleagues a chance to retaliate 
and they were overjoyed at the prospect of testifying against him. 
He lost. 

In 1913, when I acquired Dr. Walter’s color drawings and 
case histories and was at once bent on learning more of the man’s 
personal side, I contacted a number of elderly physicians who re- 
membered him in their youth. Many were the interesting episodes 
they related. All were astounded at the surgery he performed and 
none failed to comment on his unpredictable personality. His was 
a character of chameleon coloring, a Jekyll and Hyde in the truest 
sense. One day an angered physician whom Walter had criticized 
came stomping into his office to demand an apology. He had just 
finished a delicate eye operation for cataract. Lapsing into heated 
German vernacular he flew into a rage and went for the intruder 
with a tinner’s mallet. Had other doctors there to witness the 
operation not intervened, he might weil have finished him off. It 
was also related that on another occasion an irate physician stalked 
in on a similar mission. Walter was about to strike him with a 
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large paper weight but when warned if he did so he would be a 
dead man, he hesitated a moment, laid it aside and grudgingly 
apologized. His quick temper flared easily. He was never known 
to quarrel with a German, admired the English but had a strong 
antipathy for the Irish. In fact he was once arrested for engaging 
in a brawl with an Irish puddler up in the hill district (now Grant 
Street and only a square from Pittsburgh’s downtown Golden 
Triangle). The man and his friends had mocked his German accent 
and in the encounter which followed they threatened to lynch him. 

He opened his own private hospital and exploited it by the cir- 
culation of elaborately printed cards, advertising in such a manner 
that if done today would stamp him as a quack and a charlatan. 
Here one notes not only his disregard for ethics but a brazen con- 
tempt for the opinion and good will of his fellow practitioners. 

Walter’s glib remarks and quips were still remembered by his 
descendants, handed down by preceding generations. He was much 
chagrined by a sick Irishman down with typhoid. The patient asked 
for some salt water pickles. “No,” he said sharply, “it will kill 
you.” “That's funny,” was the answer, “I ate some yesterday and 
here I am.” The patient got well. He was once called to a 
monastery to attend a sick monk for pneumonia. The monk in- 
sisted he just “had” to get out of bed to attend early morning prayers. 
His incisive reply was quite to the point and characteristic, “If you 
do, God will have to take care of you, it won't be me!” The monk 
obeyed, also recovered. <A circus came to town. A trapeze per- 
former who fell and broke his leg was taken to Walter for treat- 
ment. He got his usual good result but the circus went broke and 
couldn’t pay his bill. The sheriff tock over and in lieu of his fee 
the doctor was given the circus elephant. Walter didn’t mind this 
too much because he liked animals, anyway. He kept it for a time 
but found it an expensive luxury. How it was disposed of Ihave 
not been able to learn. 

His great humanitarianism is apparent in many ways. The 
groom who looked after his horses went insane. A harmless type 
of derangement, his chief delusion, no doubt fostered by his em- 
ployer’s penchant for cleanliness, being an urge to repeated and 
persistent washing of imaginary mud from the doctor’s buggy. Yet 
Walter treated him with utmost kindness and was careful to see 
that he came to no harm. 
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He was particularly considerate of the wounded veterans re- 
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turning from the Civil War and labored devotedly for their comfort 
and care. He was bitterly opposed to slavery and solidly behind the 
Union cause. Long before the cannonading had ceased in the 
Battle of Gettysburg, I quote from an old book of that day, Under 
the Maltese Cross, “Dr. Walter and a staff of twenty-two nurses, 
hospital stewards and members of the Christian Commission arrived 
at the front with instruments, medicines, lint and other needed sup- 
plies. The wounded were gladdened by the arrival of this surgeon 
of national reputation and by the unremitting zeal with which he 
labored under the murderous shell fire at Little Round Top and 
later among those bivouacked in the town. His cordial sympathy 
for the pain and suffering of those gallant soldiers endeared him 
greatly in their hearts and memories.” At the war’s end, my father 
opened a harness and saddlery shop on Smithfield Street near 
Walter’s office. Here he watched the doctor dig out a fragment of 
canister shell from the lung of a returned veteran and amputate a 
gangrenous leg in another, recently freed from Andersonville Prison. 

Walter’s driving energy kept pace with his great attention to 
detail. His case histories were accurately and studiousfy prepared. 
In addition to the name, age and occupation, previous residences 
were shown, such as County Mayo or County Donegal, Ireland, or 
Native of Birmingham, England, or Memlingen, Aschaffenburg or 
Klein Schwalbach, Germany, “now of Pittsburgh, Pa.” The cause 
of the malady was made note of, such as “the kick of a horse,” 
“stung by a locust,” “struck by a clever,” “crushed by slate in a 
coal pit,” “kicked during a fight,” or “fell through a hatchway while 
intoxicated.” He entertained the irritation theory as the cause of 
cancer. Such as “the rub of a corset board” or “pricked by a darn- 
ing needle.” In that early time, birthmarks and other congenital 
defects were attributed to prenatal influence. That Walter also 
held the belief is shown by his records that a certain case of harelip 
was “caused by a cat jumping on the mother’s shoulder when six 
months gravida.” Patients were variously described as being of a 
consumptive, bilious, hepatic or sanguino-hepatic constitution and 
his diagnoses were always given in Latin, such as Resectio mavillae 
Superioris for Sarcoma Medullare Scrofulorum. His tremendous 
intolerance for professional ignorance in other surgeons is often 
made note of in his case reports. It is not uncommon to find a 
sarcastic comment on the gross mismanagement of a patient formerly 
or recently treated by Dr. So-and-So. 
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His drug therapy was not too antiquated at that. Potassium 
hydriodide and the biniodide of mercury were ad-ministered in 
copious amounts, Fowler’s Solution was used both internally and 
as a local dressing and alum, silver nitrate and ferro candida were 
his local cauterizing agents. Infected wounds were sometimes 
treated with ammonium muriate in alcohol. The advent of chloro- 
form and ether as anaesthetics proved a great boon to him. Pre- 
viously he resorted to enormous doses of morphine and even after 
the operation, he kept the patient virtually stupefied by full grain 
doses at two-hour intervals, thereby assuring certain relief from pain. 

He was widely known for his treatment of ununited fractures 
and for re-section of diseased bone-ends, often creating artificial 
joints that restored normal motion. He had great success in cor- 
recting congenital torticollis (wry neck) and was a pioneer in the 
use of the silver bone plate. Superficial tumors were removed by 
Ecraseur (crusher), an instrument used for crushing the mass and 
ultimately separating it by means of constricting cords or chains. 
Bowed legs were treated by splinting and pressure and dislocations 
were reduced by ropes and pulleys. He is recognized as the first 
anywhere to operate for ruptured bladder. The peritoneum was left 
unsutured (there was some current and unexplained prejudice 
against it) and in those pre-catgut days the incisions were closed 
with iron or silver wire. 

He was a prolific writer. His numerous articles appeared in 
the best current medical journals of the day in both Europe and 
America, such as The Medical and Surgical Reporter, The Ameri- 
can Journal of Medical Science, The British Medical Journal and 
The Archives of Clinical Surgery. He also wrote two text books, 
Fracture of Bones and Conservative Surgery. He filed and pre- 
served every article he ever wrote, just as he saved every brace 
and appliance he ever devised. More than seven hundred of these 
were presented by his widow to the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, founded ten years after his death and which 
became a part of the Albert G. Walter Museum. 

Being immaculately clean about his person, he dressed his 
wounds with this same attention to cleanliness. “Blood poisoning” 
was his greatest dread. It must be remembered that the germ 
theory was not yet fully established. That he was getting clean 
surgery and few postoperative infections without actually realizing 
why, might well be explained by two things. First, ammoniated 
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mercury was rubbed into the skin before the incision was made. 
Secondly, it was his habit to work late the night before an oper- 
ation, scrupulously cleaning his instruments with a hand lens and 
carbolic acid and storing them in clean cotton. Thus they were 
pretty well sterilized. 

He followed with great interest the work of Pasteur and the 
theory of micro-organisms as the possible cause of infection and, 
while a great admirer of James Syme and of Lord Lister of Glas- 
gow, he scouted the latter’s practise of spraying the operating room 
with phenol (carbolic acid) to rid the air of these so-called microbes. 
He was a firm believer in sunshine and fresh air and he thought it 
inadvisable to add more impurities to it. He expounds his views 
on the subject in his text book, Conservative Surgery. “Poison 
mingled with the air, then, and not pure air, is the enemy the 
surgeon has to contend with ——.” 

The book devotes much space to establishing his claim to the 
know-how of surgery and the case histories offered to prove his 
points are colored with dogmatic self-esteem. He finally concludes, 
“Tf saving the life or limb of the humblest citizen, by unusual effort 
deserves commendation, ———— my success certainly stands un- 
rivaled. That I have succeeded cannot in candor be denied me.” 
And finally, “That my humble, laborious and protracted exertions, 
devoted to a noble cause should have provoked aspersions and de- 
tractions in special quarters—is not to be wondered at. But by 
having succeeded in my efforts, with the results laid open to pro- 
fessional scrutiny, I can well afford to be charitable to those of the 
profession, who, unwilling to investigate, seek renown only in muti- 
lation and destruction. With such I hold no communion. To intelli- 
gent surgeons alone, I offer these pages and invoke them as judges 
of the merit, as rational as it is successful.” 

Thus ends the story of a great and unusual man, a man among 
men, a man whose memory we do well to honor in this our city’s 
bicentennial year, a man whose faults and achievements can only 
be described in superlatives. If it is true that all geniuses have odd 
quirks of personality, then Dr. Walter conforms to the type. One 
wonders what this man would accomplish were he living in the 
current age. Would he still be years ahead of his time? I dare say. 
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TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA ART AT GREENSBURG 


JAmeEs D. Van Trump 


HE recent opening on 29 May of the Westmoreland County 

Museum of Art, located in the county town of Greensburg 

some thirty miles from Pittsburgh, was an occasion of no 
little importance in the cultural life of Western Pennsylvania. The 
Museum begun in 1957 was erected by the Woods-Marchand Foun- 
dation, a corporation created under the will of a local citizen, Mrs. 
Mary Marchand Woods (d. 1953), for the purpose of founding 
and maintaining an art gallery. Appropriately, the director of the 
new institution, Dr. Paul Chew elected to inaugurate its activities 
with a large and comprehensive exhibition of the Commonwealth’s 
artistic inheritance—‘Two Hundred and Fifty Years of Art in 
Pennsylvania” which remains open to the public through July. 

This Pennsylvanian anthology, which is well selected and im- 
pressively displayed in the bright new Museum galleries, consists of 
almost a hundred and forty paintings, a dozen pieces of sculpture 
and a fairly representative collection of the decorative arts—pottery, 
glass, metal work and furniture. Since art, in its most extensive, if 
its most mundane aspect, is the mirror of history, a review of the 
exhibition in this magazine is certainly apposite—indeed, such a 
segment of provincial pictorial history may sometimes have more 
to say to the historian and amateur of the past than to the art 
critic. This notice may also serve to convey the good wishes of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania to a newcomer 
among local cultural institutions. 

The exhibition as a regional unit needs no justification, but 
the viewer may well ask himself if the art of Pennsylvania is so 
wonderfully different from that of New York, say, or Massachusetts, 

Mr. Van Trump, a local art historian and writer, although primarily 
interested in our regional architecture, has published several articles on 
other aspects of cultural life in Western Pennsylvania. Since this review 
was written while the exhibition was in progress, the present tense must 
be understood as the historical present.—Ed. 
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whose art histories are as large and varied as our own. Ours 1s 
not, of course, very dissimilar since all these sections were subject 
to historical influences common to eastern America. The large 
framework of American art has thus a certain unity of articulation, 
but the Pennsylvania segment has its own tone and flavor, its subtle 
differences and variations. It is the chief cultural function of such 
displays as that of Greensburg to underline these differences, to 
consider intensively the local variations on the general American 
theme. Only thus can the totality of our national art be finally 
assessed. 

This review will be chiefly concerned with the painting shown 
at Greensburg—the oils and water colors, those planes of canvas or 
paper which reflect the past and present history of the Common- 
wealth. There are, here, no masterpieces, no transcendent mani- 
festations of the human spirit—although Thomas Eakins and Mary 
Cassatt possessed magnificent talents—but there is in the material 
displayed much technical dexterity and careful observation. In all 
this painting from the work of the 18th century portraitists to that 
of Eakins and the early 20th century painters of forthright social 
comment known collectively as “The Eight,” the dominant Penn- 
sylvanian note is that of realism, but a realism often illuminated by 
the Romantic spirit, and not infrequently infused with a poetic 
idealism. The mountains, the rivers, the cities, the factories and 
houses of the Commonwealth and the bodies and faces of its in- 
habitants are engagingly reflected in the lively chronicle at Greens- 
burg, which is a worthy successor to the important showing of 
state-wide art presented by Harold E. Dickson at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University in 1955. 

The early painting of Pennsylvania is either a reflection of the 
European Renaissance and Baroque academic tradition, or the primi- 
tive realism of folk art, but an American vigor and freshness soon 
began to leaven the imported influences. By the middle of the 
18th century, Philadelphia had become one of the great cities of the 
British Empire: a cosmopolitan seaport, it possessed a certain muted 
imperial brilliance of commerce and society, an echo of London on 
this continent. In such a city the arts flourished. Men like Gustavus 
Hesselius from Sweden, John Haidt from Bavaria, and William 
Groombridge from England brought to the new country the various 
national expressions of the European theme. The merging of these 
currents formed a necessary background against which native talents 
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like those of Charles Willson Peale, Benjamin West and Gilbert 
Stuart could develop. The general artistic ferment produced a highly 
interesting school of painting at Philadelphia. 

Portraits constitute the main body of this 18th century work 
and the first gallery at Greensburg consists chiefly of a gathering 
of the likenesses of early Pennsylvania citizens. This room is 
dominated by two handsome paintings of George Washington—the 
earlier by Charles Willson Peale (1741-1827) and the later by his 
son Rembrandt (1778-1860). Around these two “set pieces” the 
minor pictorial images are arranged; it is as if the first president in 
duplicate were presiding over one of his own official receptions. 
The gathering is varied—those be-satined dolls, the Gatling chil- 
dren, by Henry Benbridge, the interesting early Benjamin West of 
Stephen Carmick, the youthful alertness of John Meng’s self por- 
trait, the sober elegance of John Hesselius’ Samuel Lloyd Chew 
conjure up pleasantly the provincial brightness of that vanished 
century. 

The earlier pictures, with all their uncertain striving for Euro- 
pean correctness and their frequent dependence on Baroque “props,” 
have a native vigor, a sharp wooden sincerity which is often more 
appealing than the technically proficient products of those later 
artists who were intensively trained in the European academic tra- 
dition. This latter group is well-represented at Greensburg—the 
rather pedestrian elegance of West’s mature manner may be seen 
in his portrait of an unidentified English gentleman, the subtle 
modeling of Gilbert Stuart’s macreous illuminated flesh tones is 
apparent in the likenesses of Judge John Young and his wife and 
the fluid mannerisms and easy professional competence of Thomas 
Sully are illustrated in his General George Cadwalader—which last 
is a nice piece of bravura painting. Among the 19th century por- 
traits of historical significance may be noted that of U. S. Grant 
by James Reid Lambdin (1807-1889) who was born in Pittsburgh 
-—unfortunately his canvas is a dreary “state” performance which 
has the bland, inflated insipidity of a bad official photograph. 

It would be interesting, but impossible, in such a brief review 
to comment extensively on the portraits as historical documents. 
Many of the sitters were important in their day and a few of them 
should be noticed. The G. W. Peale Washington, a replica of the 
“Princeton” portrait done from life after the Battle of Trenton in 
1779, is interesting in that it depicts the great national hero in the 
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prime of life and in his most military aspect. On the other hand, 
the Rembrandt Peale “port-hole” portrait first painted in 1823 is 
an idealized composite likeness which has a notable place in our 
national iconography. The Greensburg replica, apparently painted 
about 1830, was the first canvas purchased by the new museum. 
Although strangers to extensive fame, some lesser citizens who 
figure in the show are worthy of mention. Timothy Horsfield, Jr., 
of Bethlehem (d. 1789), painted by John Haidt, was the son of a 
prominent justice of Lancaster County and the father of the nat- 
uralist and explorer, Thomas Horsfield (1773-1859), while Stephen 
Carmick (1719-1774) was a Philadelphia merchant and importer 
and one of the “Sons of Liberty.” The two Stuart portraits have 
a special interest for western Pennsylvanians inasmuch as they de- 
pict the Honorable John Young (1762-1840) who was President 
Judge of the Tenth Judicial District of Pennsylvania from 1806 to 
1837 and his wife Maria Barclay Young (d. ca. 1811), both of 
whom were residents of Greensburg. General George Cadwalader 
(1806-1879), the second son of General Thomas Cadwalader, was 
a distinguished social and military figure in Philadelphia, who, after 
his father’s death, took over the Penn family business. This is only 
a representative selection of names, but it serves to indicate that 
this section of the exhibition has the liveliest interest for the historian. 

3ut the historian cannot alone consider the faces and honors 
of the famous, the near famous, the illustrious dead. The past has 
other facets and not the least of them is the land across which these 
people moved—the valleys, the mountains, forgotten houses in 
a calm street, a porch on a hill, a mill with smoke and flame, are 
all here in landscape and cityscape, the varied settings for the actions 
of history. There is at Greensburg a solitary echo of the grand 
European tradition of the battle piecee—*The Monitor and the Merri- 
mac” painted in 1874-75 by James Hamilton (1819-1878), but, most 
of the scenic painting has a quiet realistic quality devoid of any too 
insistent drama. The historic “incident” has been pleasantly done 
by John Lewis Krimmel (1787-1821) with his “Parade Passing 
Independence Hall” (ca. 1812) and the English landscape tradition 
is charmingly recalled in William Groombridge’s “Woodlands, Seat 
of William Hamilton near Philadelphia.” The Pennsylvanian ver- 
sion of the Hudson River School owed much to Thomas Doughty 
(1793-1856), one of the founders of the movement, whose “View 
on the Bushkill” well represents the type which was continued so 
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poetically by Lloyd Mifflin’s two lyrical views of the Susquehanna 
valley. Two vignettes of the western Pennsylvania metropolis have 
a special claim to the attention of the local citizenry—Russell Smith’s 
vivid “View of Pittsburgh from the Salt Works on Saw Mill Run” 
(1838) and William Coventry Wall’s “Pittsburgh After the Fire 
of 1845, from Birmingham.” 

Genre painting also has a claim to the attention of the his- 
torically-minded since it displays the minutiae of history, the “small 
change,” as it were, of existence. J. L. Krimmel’s “Country Wed- 
ding,” Maria Peale’s “Interior Showing Rubens Peale Painting,” 
John Carlin’s “Sparking,” Thomas Hovenden’s “Breaking the Home 
Ties” are quite valuable, not only as documents of bygone mores, 
but as records of vanished domestic interiors. David Blythe (1815- 
1865) who worked mostly in Pittsburgh is noted for his sharply 
observed scenes of everyday life which have a dry peasant humor 
and thumb-at-the-nose satirical quality which recommends them to 
modern taste. Distantly related to genre work of this type is the 
fractur painting of the Pennsylvania Dutch with its primitive figures 
such as the drawing “Portrait of a Woman Holding a Song Book” 
and its companion piece “A Man Holding a Hat’’ which last is a 
near cousin to Blythe’s full-length wooden sculpture of the Marquis 
de Lafayette from the County Court House at Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

A consideration of the decorative arts displayed at Greensburg 
would form a separate review and the reader who is interested in 
them will have to consult the excellent catalogue compiled by Dr. 
Chew, which will be a handsome addition to the works of reference 
on the arts of Pennsylvania, although it is a little heavy on the 
hand for gallery use—there is something to be said for museum 
fingers as well as museum feet! The wealth of illustrative material 
in the book (almost every exhibited object is illustrated) cannot 
be sufficiently commended. 

History is well served by such exhibitions as that of Greens- 
burg and it may well set a pattern for other showings in which 
various western Pennsylvania institutions might take part. 

















THE ORDERLY BOOK OF COLONEL HENRY 
BOUQUET’S EXPEDITION AGAINST 
THE OHIO INDIANS, 1764 


Edited by Epwarp G. WILLIAMS 
THIRD INSTALLMENT 


Head Quarters at the 14 En= 
campment 105 Miles from Fort Pitt*® 
Monday October 224 1764 

Parole Dantzick 

Countersign | Poland 

Field Officer for tomorrow Maj Dehaas 

Adjutant & Qut Master 60 Regt 

The General to beat at day break tomorrow and the Assembly 
precisely at 8 oClock, At w° time the Pack horses must be Collected 
& ready to Load. 

The Super Intendants of Pack Horses to Oblige their drivers 
to be more diligent for the future in Searching for their Horses 
That the Army may not be prevented by their delay from March- 
ing as early as possible. 


Head Quarters at the 15t Encampt *¢ 
120 Miles from Fort Pitt 
Tuesday October 234 1764 

Parole Rigo 

Countersign | Courland 

Field Officer for to morrow Lieut Co! Francis 

Adjutant & Qu" Master 1% Batt™ Penn’ 

The Army Halts at this Encampment till further Orders and 
will tomorrow morning draw four days Provisions, The Issuing 
beginning with the 1st B. Penn* and Ending wt the 60% Regt The 
Troops will then be Victualled till the 27 Inclusive 


Wednesday 24t® Oc*r 8 oClock A M 
Lieut Co" MeNeils Corps of Virginia Voluntiers . Four Com- 
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panies of Penn* Lt Infantry and Capt M*Lelands Comp” of Mary- 
land Voluntiers to be in readiness to March as soon as they have 
received their Provisions They are to carry their Tents & Baggage 
wt them; their Batt Horses to be therefore Immediately Collected 
and sent to their respective Encamp's by the Super Intendants of 
Pack Horses —--———- These Troops are to proceed this day wt 
the Chief Engineer to the Forks of the Muskingum River under 
the Command of the Field OffT on duty who will receive Orders at 
Head Quarters. - 

Major Prevost & the Adjt & Qt Mr’ of the 24 Batt™ Penn® to 
take the duty of the Line for this day in place of Lt Co! Francis & 
the Adjt & Qu'™M’ of the 1st Batt™ Penn> who are to March as 
above ordered 


Head Quarters at the 15t® Camp*’ 
since the Army left Fort Pitt 120 Miles 
distance —————- Wednesday Oc?" 24 1764 

Parole Venice 
Countersign | Dalmatia 
Field Officer for tomorrow Lieut Co" Clayton 
Adjutant and Qu" M* 42¢ Regt 
The Army marches tomorrow morn§ 
The General to beat at day break The Assembly at Eight oClock 
at w® time the Horses must be Collected & Loaded that the whole 
may proceed Immediately, —————— 
Capt Wolgamout’s Company of Maryland Voluntiers to take the 
Van=Guard tomorrow in place of Co" M¢&Neils Corps which 
march’d this day, and the Pennsylvania Voluntiers will Flank the 
Right and Left faces as directed in the Disposition for the March 
of the Army before the Arrival of the Corps of Marylanders. ———— 

As some Soldiers have been detected in disposing of their 
Necessarys to Indians Co" Bouquet desires All the Men in every 
Corps of the Army may be acquainted that he positively prohibits 
their purchasing or Exchanging anything whatsoever Either wt the 
Ind* who March as Hostages wt the Army or wt those who may at 


any time be allowed Access into the Camp. —————— 
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Head Quarters at the 16° Encampt ** 
since the Army passed the Ohio 
130 Miles from Fort Pitt—Thursday Ocb* 25 
Parole \ Wackatamacky 


Countersign | Custelogo 

Field Officer for tomorrow Major Murray 

Adjt & Qu’ M* from the 60 Regt: 

The Army remains Encamp*t till further Orders 

A Court Martial of the Line to sitt Immediately. —_-—— 

Capt Ethrington of the 60 Regt President —-———— 
Two Subalterns from y* 424 Regt & one from each Batt" of the 
Penn® members This Court will try a Pack Horse driver who is 
confined by Major Dehaas in the Provosts Marshals Guard The 
Prisoners Name: Crime & Evidences will be given in to the Presi- 
dent when the Court assembles. ————— 


Morning Orders Friday 8°"=26' 
The Sentence past by the Court Martial of the Line of which Cap'* 
Ethrington was President is approved of, The Corporal Punishment 
therein Expressed to be Inflicted on the General Parade by the 
Drummers of the Line at Guard Mounting ————— 
No more Trees to be cut within the Square’’————— 
All the Men of Duty in the Line wt Officers in Proportion to 


Parade (as soon as the Guards are relieved) for work. —————— 


Head Quarters at the 16% 
Encamp|m]ent Near the Forks (or Conflu= 
= ence of the two Main Branches) of the 
Muskingum River, Situate between 
Wackatamacky & Custalogo 130 Miles 
distant from Fort Pitt Friday Ocb" 26 1764 
Parole Brasil 
Countersign | (ronoko 
Field Officer for to Morrow Major Dehaas 
Adjt & Qu" M* 1st Batt™ Penns — —- 
All the Men off duty in the Line with 
Officers in Proportion to Parade Immediately (The Chief Engineer 
will direct the Different Parties.) for Work to be Employed in 
Compleating the Redoubts at the Angles of the Square and those 
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advanced before the different Faces, that were begun Yesterday, 
and where the Guards are to be posted, 

The Store Houses where the Provision is to be lodged, and 
the House ordered to be Erected for receiving the Indian Deputies 
& holding Conferences with them, are to be likewise finished as soon 
as possible 

Ovens are ordered to be built® in Front of the Encampment of 
each Corps ————— A Proportion of Men to be also employed 
in this Necessary Service 


Head Quarters at the 16° Encamp* 
since The Army pass’d the Ohio Near the 
Forks (or Confluence of the two principal 
branches) of the Muskingum River situate 
between Wackatamacky and Custelago 
Two Delaware & Iroquois 
Settlements 130 Miles from Fort Pitt 
Saturday October 27 1764 
Parole Cairo 
Countersign | Nile 
Field Officer for tomorrow Lieut Co! Francis 
Adjutant & Qu Master 2¢ Batt™ Penns ————— 
The Army to draw tomorrow three days Provisions beginning 
wt y® 24 and Ending wt the 1st Batt™ Penn’ This Issuing will com- 
pleat the whole to the 30% Inst Inclusive —-———— 
Divine Service will be performed tomorrow at Eleven oClock 
all the Men off duty to attend 


Head Quarters Camp near the 
Forks of the Muskingum Sunday 8 28* 

Parole Namur 

Countersign | Sambre 

Field Officer for tomorrow Maj‘ Prevost 

Adj' & Qu" Master 424 Regt ———— 

All the Men of Duty in every Corps in the Line with Officers 
in Proportion to parade for Work tomorrow mor as soon as the 
Guards are relieved. The Chief Engineer will direct the working 
Party as usual 

The Indian Allies that Joined the Army this day from Sandusky 
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being composed of Chiefs and Warriors from the Cachnauago, Con- 
nesadago & Oswegatchie Villages of Canada,®! are to Encamp ad- 
vanced before the Rear Face of the Square and to draw Provisions 
Immediately to the same day the Troops are victualed by this days 
Issuing 


Head Quarters Camp near the 
Forks of Muskingum Monday Oc?® 29% 1764 

Parole Inniskilling 

Countersign | Antrim 

Field Officer for tomorrow Lieut Co" Clayton 

Adjt and Qu" M* from y* 60 Reg' 

The Corps of Troops serving in this Army from the Provinces 
of Virginia Pennsylvania & Maryland will be directed to construct 
& build Houses w' proper Fire Places spacious and Convenient 
enough to contain & lodge the Number of Captives of Different 
Ages & Sex that have been taken by the Shawanese Delawares & 
Mingo Nations®? of Savages from the Frontiers of these several 
Provinces during this and the former War, and are now promised 
and expected to be delivered up daily by these Nations. 

Upon the Delivery of the Prisoners they are to be separated 
and sent to the Apartments alloted for each Sex. Exact and distinct 
Lists of their Names to be Immediately taken®*, specifying their 
Age, Sex, where and when taken, &c And particular description of 
the Features, Complexion, Size & persons of Such as happened to 
have been taken so young and that have been so long wt the Savages 
as to have forgot their Native Language or have never learned to 
speak any other than that of the Barbarians they have lived among. 

These not being able to give proper Accounting of themselves 
must be discribed in such a manner that by a publication of their 
respective discriptions Their Parents relations or Friends may here- 
after be able to discover and Claim them. 





As soon as These Lists have been taken The Captives are to 
be Classed; for the different Provinces as above mention’ Proper 
Persons will be appointed to take charge of them, and Guards will 
be ordered to each division who will be directed to afford them all 
the protection and assistance which Humanity requires to be ren- 
dered to persons in their Situation. 

As there will be many among them who are very much attached 
to the Savages by having lived wt them from their Infancy, These 
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if not narrowly watched may be apt to make their Escape after 
they are delivered up: The Guards and Centinels therefore on this 
duty must be particularly attentive to prevent such accidents hap- 
pening® 

The Officers appointed to take charge of the Captives and those 
commanding the Guards will be made answerable for the Vigilance 
and the good & decent behavior of the Men 


Head Quarters Camp near 
Wackatamacky at the Forks of Muskingum 

Tuesday October 30 1764 
Parole Kilmarnok 
Countersign { Air 
Field Officer for tomorrow Major Murray 
Adjutant & Quarter M' 1st Batt" Pen® 
The Army to draw tomorrow four day* Provisions beginning w' 
the 1st Corps of Virginians & Ending wt the 24 Batt™ Penn’ This 
Issuing Compleats till y* 34 November Inclusive ————-- 
The two Corps of Virginia Voluntiers and the Corps of Maryland 
& Penns* Voluntiers to be under Arms on the General Parade to- 
morrow morning at ten The Officers commanding these Corps 
Are desired to attend Co" Bouquet this Evening at Head Quarters. 

The Cochnauago, Connesadago, And Oswegatchey Warriors 

arrived from y® Army at Sandusky on y® 28 Inst will for the fu- 


ture be distinguished from y* Indians of Other Nations by Yellow 


Bands tyd round their Heads or Right Arms ————— Such as 
carry this Mark of distinction are always to be admitted by the 
Centrys into Camp ————— Nor are they to be denyed Access to 


any Officer in the Army 


Head Quarters Camp at the 
Forks of the Muskingum 

Wednesday Oc 31st 1764 
Parole Sunderland 
Countersign | Tyne 

Field Officer for tomorrow Major Dehaas 

Adjt & Qu" M* 2¢ Batt" of Penns ———— 
The 1st and 24 Batt" of Pennsyl* to be under Arms tomorrow morn- 
ing at Nine in the Front of their respective Encampments 
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Head Quarters at the Forks 
of the Muskingum 

Thursday Nov" 1st 1764 
Parole Annapolis 
Countersign | Maryland 
Field Officer for tomorow Lieut Co" Francis 
Adjut and Qut Mr 424 Regt 
The 42 & 60" Regts to be under Arms tomorrow morning at Nine 
in the Front of their Respective Encamp‘ 

The 85 Captives delivered up by the Beaver’s & Custaloga’s 
Tribes of Delawares And the 31 delivered by the Mingos & 
Shawanese of Wackatamaky, and New Comers Towns and by The 
Wyandots of Sandusky to be Immediately distributed & Classed 
as already ordered ————— The A:D:0:M:G: will order the 
Provisions for them 

The Director of the Hospital will Order Medicines & proper 
Dyet for those that are Sick, Nurses will be also sent to attend 
the Sick and to take charge of the Young Children among the 
Captives whose Helpless Situation requires particular Care to be 
taken of them 


Head Quarters Camp at The Forks 
of the Muskingum Friday Nov" 24 1764 

Parole Cachnawaga Counter&" Montreal 

Field Officer for tomorrow Maj’ Prevost 
Adjutant & Or Mr 60% 

The Order that no person whatsoever belonging to this Army 
should quit the Camp without leave, has not been obyed: It is 
therefore repeated. 

The rolls of every Comp’ to be called three times a day: at 9 
in the morning when the Assembly beats, at noon, and at Sunsett — 

All the officers without exception to be present when the 
Rolls are called and they are at least Once a day to examine 
minutely their Mens Arms and Ammunition. When any Deffi- 
ciency is found or any of the Men are Absent they must be im- 
mediately reported 





Saturday Nov’ 3¢ Morning Orders 
9 oClock A: M: 
A Court of Enquiry to sitt immediately Major Murray Presid 
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The 424 and 60 Reg's The 1st & 24 Batt"s Pens" give each a Capt 
to sitt as members of this Court ————— 


Head Quarters Camp at the Forks 
of the Muskingum Saturday Nov" 34 1764 

Parole ] Shrewsberry 

Countersign J Trent 

Field Officer for tomorrow Lieut Co" Clayton 

Adjt & Qut M* 1st Batt® Penns 

The Army to draw tomorrow three days provision Beginning 
wt the 24 and Ending wt the 1st Corps of Virginia Voluntiers 
This Issuing Compleats till the 6** Inclusive 

A General Court Martial to sitt at ten tomorrow Morning 

Major Prevost President 
Major Murray Major Dehaas 
1 Capt frm y® 424 Regt, 1 Capt fr™ y* 60%, 
3 Cap's fr™ the 1st & 3 fr™ the 24 B Penns, 
1 Subaltern fr™ y® 42¢ & 1 fr™ 1st B Penns 
Members 
Lieut Alex’ Fraser Dep’ Judge Ad' 

The Prisoners that will be brot before this Court are to be 
tryed, Their Names and Crimes, The Names of the Evidences 
(who are ordered to attend at the Tryal) together wt the Names 
& Rank of the Members of the Court will be given in to the D: 
Judge Advocate this Evening, The Prisoners are to be acquainted 
they are to be tryed tomorrow that they may prepare for their 


defence ———_—_—_ 


Head Quarters Camp near 
Wackatamacky Sunday 4 Nov 1764 
Parole Anticosty 
Countersign | Quebec 
Field Officer for tomorrow Lieut Co" Francis 
Adjt & Qu® Mr 24 Batt" Penns 
His Majesty has been pleasd to make the following Promotions 
in the Army in North America Viz" 
35th Regt of Foot® 

Co" Henry Fletcher to be Co" In the Room of General Charles 

Ottway deceased. ————— 
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Lieut Co! Thomas Hall to be Lieut Co" in the room of Col! 

Fletcher preffered ————— 
424 Regt 

James M‘Laggan (Clark) to be Chaplain in the Room of Doctor 
Ferguson, who retires. ————— 

60! Regt 
Major John Wilkins from half pay to be Major in the Room of% 
Major Herbert Munster who retires on Major Wilkins’s half pay. — 

John Thomas (Clerk) to be Chaplain in the room of Doctor 
Gawton deceased. ————— 


Head Quarters Camp near 
Wackatamacky, Monday Nov" 5‘* 1764 

Parole Roterdam 

Countersign | Mais 

The General Court Martial of w© Major Prevost was President 
is disolved ————— to morrow. 

Field Officer for the duty of the Line Major Prevost. — 

Adjt & Qu’ Mr 424 Regt 
Ens" Thomas Camplin of the 24 Batt" Penns’ tryed by the above 
Gen" Court Martial is ordered to be sent to Pittsburgh wt the 1* 
detatchment that Marches from the Army to that Fortress where 
he is to remain under Arrest til the Proceedings of the Gen" Court 
Martial that tryed him be transmitted to the Commander in Chief 
and his pleasure known thereupon, ————— 


Head Quarters Camp near 
Wackatamacky at the forks of the 
Muskingum River Tuesday Nov’ 6 1764. 

Parole Norway 

Countersign { Bergen 

Field Officer for tomorrow Lt Colonel Clayton 

Adjutant & Quarter Master 60" Regt 

The Army draws tomorrow four days provisions beginning 
with the Pensylvania Volunteers & Ending with the 24 Corps of 
Virginians ————— 

This Issuing Compleats the whole till the 10% Instant Inclu- 
sive ————— 
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Wednesday 7** 8 o’Clock A: M: 
Morning orders 

A Court martial of the Line to Sitt Immediately to try the 
Prisoners in the Provost Marshals Guard. 

Captain Housecker®’ of the First Batt" Pensylvanians will be 
President of this Court A Subaltern from the 424: 1 from the 60% 
& 1 from Each Battalion of the Pensilv*s 

——— Members ————— 
The prisoners to be acquainted of, & prepare for their Tryals. 
— their names, & Crimes will be given to the president, 
where the Court Assembles, & evidences are order’d to Attend : —— 

Captain Wolgemot’s Company of Maryland Volunteers; & the 
Pensylvania Volunteers, now Encamp’d (advanc’d) before the left 
face of the Square. 

to Strike their Tents immediately, & remove to the ground, 
where they will be directed to pitch them: They are to Join Captain 
McCleland’s Company, Advanc’d opposite the right Face; & remain 
encamp’d there, ’till further Orders. ————— ‘ 





10 O’ Clock A: M: 

A Soldier of Captain Kerne’s®* Troop of light Horse, has been 
kill’d this morning: his body found about three miles from Camp: 
As there is reason to Suspect the Murder has been Committed by 
some of the Savages: Col: Bouquet has Taxed them with it, & has 
told their Chiefs, he Insists, on their being Answerable, to discover, 
& deliver up the Murderer: Which they have promis’d to do, and 
are now in search of him: In the meantime, it is Expressly forbid, 
that any person in the Army should offer Violence, to any of the 
Indians on that account 

A Court of Enquiry, to Inspect Immediately, the body of the 
above mention’d murder’d Soldier; Major Dehaas; President & 2 
Captains from each of the Pensylvania Batt"* Members: the Director 
of the Hospital, & two Surgeons from the Line to Attend the 
Examination. 








Head Quarters, Camp near Wackatomiky 
at the forks of Muskingum River 
Wednesday Nov" the 7 1764 
Parole Paraguay} Countersign } Peru 











tor 
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Field Officer for to morrow, Major Murray 
Adjt & Q" Mr 1st Batt™ Pensylvanians 

The proceedings of the Court Martial of the Line, of which 
Capt: Housecker was President, are approv’'d of & the Sentence 
pass’d by that Court against John Thornton Soldier in the first 
Batt" Pensylvanians ————— 
is ordered to be put in Execution on the General Parade to morrow 
morning att Guard Mounting 

It has been Repeatedly directed, that every public Order, Shou’d 
by an Officer per Company, be read and explained to the Men: It is 
expected, & requir’d that more Attention will be given, to the 
Observance of Orders, for the future. 

The following to be read daily at Roll-calling in the Morning, 
to every Corps & Company in the Army; that no person have room 
hereafter, to plead Ignorance. 

No Trade, Trafficking, or dealings of any kind, to be carry’d on 
with Indians, nor is any person to presume to go to their Encamp- 
ing places, without applying for, & obtaining leave from Colo 
,ouquet. ————— 

It is also ordered that no person be allowed, to go from Camp, 
on pretence of hunting Stray’d horses, without Express leave or 
Orders for that purpose 
and in order to put an end, more Effectually; to the Infamous 
practice of horse stealing; Any person Detected for the future, in 
Actual possession of a horse, not his own whether he be a White 
man, or Indian will be Immediately Hang’d ————— 
the Rolls are again order’d to be Call’d thrice a day, precisely at 
the hours before directed, and any man found absent without leave, 
to be immediately reported to the Major of Brigade®? at Head 
(uarters, that Parties of light Horse & Indians, may be directly sent 
in pursuit of them, with orders, to put them to death, in case they 
Attempt to resist, or make their Escape 





no person whatsoever, belonging to the Army, to be Allow’d to go 
into the houses, where the Captives, delivered up by the Indians, 
are Lodg’d, without leave, or orders from Col: Bouquet; except 
those who have been appointed to take Charge of them 

These Orders to be read daily to the Pack horsemen, that they 
may also Strictly Conform to them. 
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Thursday Nov' 8 1764 
Morning Orders at 10 O’Clock 

A Court Martial of the Line to sit Immediately, Consisting of 
Captain Brady” of the 24 Batta™ Pensylvanians President. 

A sub: from the 424: one from the 60°: & one from each of the 
Pensylv? Batt"’ Members. 

This Court, is to try two prisoners Confin’d in the Provost 
Marshals Guard: their names, & Crimes, will be given to the 
President 

The prisoners are to be aquainted of their Tryal, & the evi- 
dences against them Ordered to attend. 


Head Quarters Camp near Wackatom- 

iky, Thursday November the 8 1764 
Parole } Holstein }Countersign } Baltick 
Field Officer for to morrow Major Dehaas Adjt & Q* Mr’ of 
the 2¢ Batt" Pensylvanians 
The proceedings of the Court Martial of the Line, of which Cap- 
tain Brady was President, are approv’d of: the Corporal punish- 
ment, express’d in the Sentence, pass’d by that Court on Thomas 
Robinson Soldier in the first Batt® Pensy*s is order’d to be Inflicted 
to morrow morning at Guard Mounting. 
Col. Bouquet is sorry to observe, that some shamefull abuses have 
lately happen’d in this Army, by the Indiscretion of persons who 
have given & sold Liquor profusely to the Indians, the bad Conse- 
quences of such practices, are so obvious, that the Officers must 
be sensible how much it is their Duty, to Suppress them, it is 
therefore expected they will exert themselves, in discovering & 
punishing, Offences of this Kind. 
It is absolutely prohibited for the future, for any person whatsoever, 
to Give, Exchange, or Sell any Liquor to the Indians, without Leave 


or Orders. ————— 


Head Qu's Camp near Wackatomiky 
Friday Nov" y® 9 1764 
Parole Tartary {Countersign } Japan 
Field Officer for to morrow Lieut Col. Francis, Adjt & Q* M* 
60% Regt 
A Court Martial of the Line, to sit to morrow morning at ten, 
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Captain Hunter’! of the first Batt? Pensylvanians President. 

Two Subalterns from the 424 Regt & one from each of the Pensyl- 
vania Battalions Members ————— 

This Court is order’d to try a Prisoner in the Provost Marshals 
Guard of which he is to be aquainted, his name & Crime to be 
given to the President to morrow morning & the evidences against 
him ordered to attend, 

A Detachment of 50 men, with Officers in proportion, from the 
Virginia, & Pensylvania Troops to be in readiness to march to 
morrow morning at Day break. 

This Detachment, is to be Commanded by Captain Beauford” of 
the 24 Corps of Virginians and is to Escort, one Hundred and Ten 
of the Captives, already deliver’d up by the Delawares, Wyandots. 
Mingos, & Shawanese; to Pittsburg, in order to assist in transport- 
ing the sick lame, & young Children among the Captives & also for 
Carrying the provisions to be Issued them, on the march A Num- 
ber of Discharg’d pack-horses, with a proportion of Drivers, are to 
proceed with the Escort, & to be under Captain Beaufords Direc- 
tion ————— 

The whole to receive one days [provi] sion which with the Issuing, 
of the [6]'* Inst Compleats them to the 11 Inclusive a Sufficient 
quantity of Flour, and live Cattle, to be deliver’d, to victual them 
till their Arrival at Fort Pitt. Captain Beauford will attend this 
evening, at Head Quarters, where he will receive further Instruction. 





The Corps of Virginia, Pensylvania & Maryland Volunteers; & a 
Detachment of 200 men from the line with a proportion of Officers, 
to be under arms, this Evening, on the Grand Parade — 

The Whole under the Command of the Field Officer of the Day, 
will march to the house on the plain towards the Confluence of the 
Rivers’? where the Conference is to be held with the Indian Deputies, 


of Costologa’s Tribe of Delaware Indians. 


The Succeeding 
orders —————— Inserted in a book 
Mark’d: N°: 3— Commencg 
QObr 11th 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 

55 The Journal takes up the narrative: “Monday October 22d. The Army attended 
by the Indian deputies, marched nine miles to Camp No. 14, crossing 
Margaret’s creek (present Sugar Creek) about fifty feet wide .. .” The 
road follows the present road, Tuscarawas County route 102, from the camp 
site No. 13 to and across U. S. 250 near Strasburg, thence via Tuscarawas 
County route 80 to the village of Winfield. Four hundred yards southwest 
of the village is a shelf of level land thirty feet above the creek bottom, in 
a fork of Broad Run, with an oval-shaped hill rising back of it. There was 
the site of Camp No. 14. 

56 Camp No. 15 was at the present village of Chili (pronounced locally Chie-lie) 

Here among the steep and rolling hills is found the only ideal location for 

accommodation of such a camp that can be found for many miles around. 

It fits the pattern perfectly. 

The trail, after leaving the spot near Winfield, led up the valley of 
Broad Run, across Ohio route 39 and straight through the Union Churchyard 
and cemetery. Thence it crossed Tuscarawas County route 46 to the ridge 
beyond. The road then followed the top of the long ridge that divides the 
beautiful Pleasant Valley from Sugar Creek till, skirting the present town of 
Baltic, it came down to follow Brush Creek and Ohio route 93 for two 
miles. A primitive dirt road today marks the course of the trail up the side 
of a narrow hollow to gain the ridge near Halifax Church cemetery. ‘This 
crest leads to the vicinity of Chili, where the trail descended to the West 
Fork of White Eyes Creek. A shelving plain of fifty acres forms the toe 
of a rounded knob that rises in the fork of the stream that watered the herds 
and pack animals of the army. 

All of the requisite elements of defense, by Bouquet’s standards, were 
there represented. True, the site is overlooked by surrounding hills, but in 
that day it was out of reach of all but extreme rifle range. 

The Journal adds: “. . . they proceeded sixteen miles one quarter and 
seventy seven perches to Camp No. 15 and halted there one day.” 

57 The army spent two days at this camp, possibly due to bad weather at that time 
of year. It is more likely, however, that the animals were fatigued from 
traveling this rugged country. The grades had been steep and numerous 
since leaving Brush Creek and the subsequent events show the wisdom of 
Bouquet in accepting the advice of his guides in leaving the supplies for the 
return trip at the stockaded fort, the site of later Fort Laurens, under com- 

nand of Captain Schik ser. 

58 The Journal reports: “Thursday 25 (7.¢., October 25th). They marched six 
miles, one half and sixteen perches to Camp No. 16, situated within a mile 
of the forks of Muskingham; and this place was fixed upon instead of 
Wakautamike, as the most central and convenient place to receive the 
prisoners; for the principal Indian towns now lay around them, distant from 
seven to twenty miles; excepting only the lower Shawanese town situated on 
Scioto river, which was about eighty miles; so that from this place the army 
had it in their power to awe all the enemy’s settlements and destroy their 
towns, if they should not punctually fulfil the engagements they had entered 
into.—Four redoubts were built here opposite to the four angles of the camp: 
the ground in the front was cleared, a store-house for the provisions erected, 
and likewise a house to receive and treat of peace with the Indians, when 
they should return. Three houses with separate apartments were also raised 
for the reception of the captives of the respective provinces, and proper 
officers appointed to take charge of them, with a matron to attend the women 
and children; so that with the officers mess houses, ovens, &c this camp had 
the appearance of a little town in which the greatest order and regularity 
were observed.” 

The foregoing explains the last part of the Morning Orders of the 26th, 
that “All men off duty in the line . . . to of .. . for work.” They must 
have worked with a will, since already the orders were for “no more trees to 
be cut within the square.” 
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The reader will notice that the Journal enters under date of the 25th 
events that did not come to pass, according to the Orderly Book, until the 
29th, namely the erection of the storehouses and shelter for the different 
classes of captives, as well as redoubts and fortifications. 

Obviously the trees that were cut within the enclosure, and for some 
distance around it, were used to construct stockades, four corner redoubts 
forward from the faces of the square, conference house, “apartments” for the 
returned prisoners, etc., leaving the area clear of shelter for enemies and a 
clear range of vision for firing, if necessary. ‘The tall straight timber needed 
for these purposes was not the type that flourished on the rich, luxuriant 
bottomlands, where tree trunks attained enormous girths and the branches 
peeled off from the trunks close to the ground. It was on the high ground 
atop the hills that the right kind of trees grew; and there Bouquet’s guides 
found a flat-topped hill just suited to their designs. 

In the summer of 1912, Mr. Clifford Miller, farm owner, Mr. J. W. 
Preston, and Mr. D. C. Meek, all of Coshocton, Ohio, together with Dr. 
Mills, then Director, and Dr. Shetrone, afterwards Director of the Ohio 
State Historical Museum, viewed and marked the site of extensive remains 
atop the hill on the Miller farm. These comprised, at that time, earth em- 
bankments about two feet in height enclosing an area about three hundred 
yards by two hundred yards. Along one side were found large, flat stones 
laid in rectangular forms as if they had served as foundations for the ovens 
and fireplaces mentioned in the orders and in the Journal. The fireplaces 
themselves were probably constructed of sticks and clay, as was the frontier 
fashion. Handmade nails were found at the time of the aforementioned visit 
and are exhibited today in the Museum of the Coshocton Historical Society. 

Here, at first glance, seems to appear the first discrepancy in Engineer 
Hutchins’ work; but on closer scrutiny, however, we find the logical expla- 
nation of the fact that this spot is now about two and a half miles from the 
present confluence of the Tuscarawas with the Walhonding. On studying 
the gr ew still further, we find unmistakable and very clear depressions 
of the old river bed running close under the hill and meeting the Walhonding 
at a very flat angle — than at the very long, acute angle formed today. 
All the publications of Hutchins’ map agree on an extremely obtuse angle 
of meeting. Moreover the junction of this “swale” with the Walhonding is 
exactly one mile from the foot of the hill where the remains were found. 
There is no record in the annals of white men in this part of Ohio con- 
cerning the existence of any other fortifications. What appeared like earth- 
works may have been remains of the embankments of earth taken from 
trenches in which the butt ends of the stockade logs were set, the earth 
having been thrown up and tamped around them. 

On the other hand, in all publications of the map the scaled distance of 
Camp No. 16 is two and one-half miles from the confluence, in spite of the 
Journal’s clear statement that it was within one mile. This can only be eXx- 
plained by reasoning that a temporary camp must have been established 
until the fortified camp could be built on higher ground. That the joureal 
anticipated events by several days has already been noticed. The engineer 
plotted the location on his map when the army halted, while the journalists 
forecast the building of the four redoubts and houses. The last paragraph 
of the Orderly Book probably holds the best answer when it commands that 
“| ..a Detachment of 200 men .. . with Officers, to be under arms . The 
Whole . . . will march to the house on the 4 towards the Confl uence 
f the Rivers where the Conference is to be held with the Indian Deputies . . . 

Writing in the Magazine of Western History in 1884, p. 284, the Rev. 
William E. Hunt, then of Coshocton, wrote that Bouquet “encamped in the 
high ground between the rivers.” In a statement to Mr. Hill, historian of 
Coshocton County, he once said that as late as 1850 remains still existed. 
The exact location has long been a controversial question, but the evidence 
mentioned above seems to carry some weight. Certain it is that the Journal 
heretofore in agreement with the map and the Orderly Book here has dis- 


agreed by four days from the orders as issued. The map that has « 
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through so many tests must not be abandoned as untrustworthy. It is 
also certain that the Council House was nearer to the confluence than was 
the camp. 

There is strong probability that Dr. Smith misinterpreted the evidence 
submitted to him; since it was the council ‘house that stood within a mile of 
the Forks while the fortified camp stood at a greater distance. If the camp 
did stand within the mile, then the river must have occupied the swale men- 
tioned above. Under the present ownership no excavating is permitted at 
the presumed site of the camp. It is hoped that at some future time conclu- 
sive evidence may turn up to dispel the mists of antiquity that have enshroud- 
ed this historic spot in uncertainty. 

59 See note 58 for the Journal’s description of cutting trees for building the re- 
doubts, houses, etc. 

60 See note 58 for discussion of the remains of these ovens and the Journal's 
description. 

61 Cochnauago is no doubt the phonetic spelling for what is otherwise spelled 
Cognawago or Caughnawaga, the town of the French Mohawks, or “Praying 
Indians,” located near Quebec. Hanna, WY ilderness Trail, 1, 177; II, 163, 2 
Rochefaucauld de Liancourt, Travels in the U.S. of North America and Upper 
Canada, 1801-2, I, p. 450, calls it Canawag 

Connesadago is phonetic spelling for what Conrad Weiser called Canas- 
sategy in his report of 1753. Hanna, Wilderness Trail, 11, 254. It was the chief 
town of the Senecas and occupied the site of present Geneva, N. Y., at the 
northern tip of Seneca Lake. It was destroyed by Sullivan’s army in Sep- 
tember, 1779. Lieut. William McKendry, in nS journal under date of Sept. 
19, 1779, spells it Cannondesago; Dr. John Campfield, on the same date, 
Conadesago; Lieut. Col. Henry Dearborn, Kannadasegea; Map 103-C C in the 
Simeon DeWitt Collection in the New York Historical Society gives it as 
Kanadesago. ‘There were as many spellings as people writing. 

62 See Note 58 for the Journ al’s description of these houses. 

63 The originals of these lists are in the Gage MS Papers in the William L. Clements 
Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, where the author inspected them. They are 
printed in W.P.H.M., vol. 39 (1956), p. 187f, “Indian Cz aptives Released by 
Colonel Bouquet,” by Dr. William S. Ewing. These lists give a total of 
260, inclosed in letters of Bouquet to Gage, November 29 and 30, 1764, plus 
88 given in British Museum Additional MSS, 21655, £296 (Mime 
Transcription, Bouquet Papers, 21655, 250). He has since found a lis 
in the New York Mercury, No. 691, for Jan. 21, 1765. This makes a total 
of 363 captives listed, although Dr. Ewing states “. . . we cannot presume to 
say when or if the prisoners were surrendered.” 

64 Dr. Smith describes the scenes enacted daily as the captives were brought in 
and oe as follows: 

Fathers and mothers recognizing and clasping their once-lost babies; 
husbands hanging around the necks of their newly-recovered wives; sisters 
and brothers unexpectedly meeting together after long separation, scarce able 
to speak the some language, or, for some time, to be sure that they were 
children of the same Parents! 

‘The Indians too, as if wholly forgetting their usual savageness bore 


55 














a capital part in heightening this most affective scene. ‘They delivered up 
their beloved captives with the utmost reluctance; shed torrents of tears 
over them, recommending them to the care and protection of the commanding 
officer . . . They visited them from day to day; and brought them what corn, 


skins, horses and other matters, they had bestowed on them, while in their 
families; acc a yanied with other presents, and all the marks of the most 
sincere and tender ct Nay they did not stop here, but, when the army 
marched, some of the Indians solicited and obtained leave to accompany 
their former captives all the way to Fort Pitt, and employed themselves in 


hunting and bringing provisions for them on the road. A young Mingo car- 
ried this still further, and gave an instance of love which would make a 
figure even in romance. A young woman of Virginia was among the captives, 


to whom he had formed so strong an attachment, as to call her his wife. 
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Against all remonstrances of the imminent danger to which he exposed him- 
self by approaching to the frontiers, he persisted in following her, at the risk 
of being killed by the surviving relations of many unfortunate persons, who 
had been captivated or scalped by those of his nation.” 

Touching instances of recovery of children by their mothers after long 
separation are told by Dr. Smith. Many children had lived so long with the 
Indians as to know them only as their relatives, and the Shawnees were 
forced to bind some of the persons to be surrendered, several of the women 
actually escaping and returning to the savages. 

65 The 35th Regiment of Foot, at least part of it, came to America in June, 1756, 
with Generals Webb and Abercromby. Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, 
I, 412. W. C. Ford, British Officers in America, p. 5, reports the regiment 
came to America in 1758, which is evidently two ye ate. Rufus Putnam 
mentions the 35th at Fort William Henry, June 23, 1/57. Lieut. Colonel 
Munro commanded the part of the 35th at Fort William Henry when it fell. 
In 1758 and 1759 it was at Louisburg and, in September, 1759, was with 
Wolfe at Quebec. In June of 1761 Amherst sent it as part of a detachment 
of 2000 to Guadeloupe and in January, Sym it was at Fort Royal, Mar- 
tinique. Fortesque. History of the British Army, 1, 477: Ibid. Il, 306, 316, 
361, 374, 541. According to Ford, p. 5, it was in British Florida in 1764. 

The 35th arrived in Boston five days prior to the Battle of Bunker Hill 

1 June, 1775, in which its grenadier and light infantry companies participat- 

ed. It sailed to the West Indies in 1778. Baurmeister’s Journal, Oct. 28, 
1778, in Uhlendorf’s Revolution in America. Rutgers, 1957, p. 222. He re- 
ported the regiment at St. Lucia in August, 1779. Jbid. 293. 

Henry Fletcher was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel in the 35th Reg- 
iment, Feb. 16, 1758. Ford, 39. Lieut. Col. in the Army, June 20, 1762, and 
Colonel of the Regiment to replace Charles Otway, deceased, August 10, 
1764. He last appeared on the Army List of 1767 and did not appear on the 
Half Pay List. Army Lists, NYPL 

Charles Otway was born in 1686, probably in Middlesex where his 

ather, Charles Otway, had married Amy Nash three years previously. The 
son, Charles, entered the army and fought under Lord Peterborough in the 
War of the Spanish Succession. He rose to the rank of Colonel of his reg- 
iment, the 35th Foot, at the age of 31, in 1717. By 1745 Otway was Lieu- 
tenant General, being senior to Abercromby by 14 years, Amherst by 16 
years, and to Loudoun and Gage by many more years. W. C. Ford is 
thus in error in including him in the list of Officers in America, as he would 
have superseded immediately any of these rig as commander-in-chief 
upon setting foot in America. This he never did. No history of these times 
mentions his having been in America. f. Justin Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical History of America, V and V1; also Parkman, Montcalm and W olfe. 
Otway’s regiment was at Fort William Henry commanded by Lieut. Col. 
Monro in 1756 and part of it was at Louisburg in 1757. Putnam’s Journal 
mentions Otway’s 35th Regiment at Fort Edward and — Wi 
under date of June 23 and October 10, 1757. Joseph Shippen, Jr., in a 
letter to Capt. Thomas Lloyd, Lancaster, June 9, 1757, mentions a friend hav- 
ing joined Otway’s regiment. Shippen Papers, Penna. Hist. Socy.. MS Room, 
Philadelphia. Otway became a full general March 8, 1761. He retained 
the colonelcy of his 35th Regiment until his death, which occurred at Wi 
den, Middlesex, 1764, at age 78. 

Thomas Hall was commissioned Ensign in the 42nd Regiment, October 

1762, and seems not to have advanced. There was a Thomas Hall who 
was a Lieutenant Colonel in another regiment within two years after the 
first named was an ensign. It is not reasonable to suppose the same man 
to have been eligib le to purchase such a commission. He disappears from 
the Army Lists by 1770. 

James MacLagan was commissioned Chaplain in the 42nd, Royal High- 
land Regiment, June 15, 1764, and remained with the regiment during their 
tour of duty in Western Pennsylvania and Ohio until its return to the 
British Isles in 1767. He was conducting regular services at Fort Pitt when 
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the Rev. Charles Beatty and the Rev. Mr. Duffield arrived there in Septem- 
ber, 1766. Chaplain MacLagan invited the Rev. Mr. Beatty to preach in the 
Fort while the Rev. Mr. Duffield preached in the town. He returned with 
the regiment in the summer of 1776 and served through all the major cam- 
paigns of the American Revolution till October, 1783. 

John Wilkins was commissioned Major in the Royal Americans, June 9, 
1762, having been a captain in Lord George Howe’s 55th Regiment since De- 
cember 30, 1755. After the reduction of 1763 he retired on half-pay, but was 
put on active duty again as of August 15, 1764, exchanging status with 
Herbert Munster. He was in Lancaster with the Royal Americans in 1765, 
according to Col. James Burd’s account book, quoted by Lily Lee Nixon, 
James Burd, p. 127. He disappeared from the British Army Lists entirely 
in 1766. 

John Thomas was commissioned Chaplain in the 60th Regiment, Aug. 
15, 1764, but was replaced by William Winder, April 4, 1765. British Army 
Lists. 

Dr. Thomas Gawton was commissioned Chaplain in the 62nd Regiment 
(60th) December 25, 1755, and served till his death in 1764, as here re- 
corded. Ford, British Officers in America, 43. 

Dr. Adam Ferguson, of Perthshire, Scotland, was graduated from the 
University of St. Andrews and was appointed Deputy Chaplain of the 42nd 
Black Watch Regiment in 1745. “His life comprised varied incidents. He 
was a fighting Chaplain at Fontenoy and a diplomatist in the wilds of 
America.” W. B. Reed’s Life of Joseph Reed, 1, 425 ff. He left the clerical 

profession in 1759 to become a librarian and professor of natural philosophy 

at Edinburgh University. He was author of various works, including a 
History of the Roman Republic. During the American Revolution he was 
Secretary to the British Commissioners for reconciliation, a famous episode. 
He died in 1816 at the age of 93. Reed’s Reed, 1, 422 ff.; Journal of Ambrose 
Serle, Secretary to Lord Howe, 308, 309. 

He was an uncle of the famous Major Patrick Ferguson, inventor of the 
Ferguson breech-loading rifle, killed at the battle of Kings Mountain. Eric 
Robson, Letters from America, 1773-1780 (being letters of Sir James pope 
45. n. 2; Lyman C. Draper, King’s Mountain and Its Heroes, 211, n. citing 
Dr. Adam Ferguson’s Biographical Memoir of Lieut. Colonel Parrich Fer- 
guson, Edinburgh, 1817. He was also a kinsman of Hugh Henry Ferguson, 
whose wife carried the notorious letter from George Johnstone, commissioner 
for reconciliation, to Joseph Reed, President of Pennsylvania. B. J. Lossing, 
Field Book of the American Revolution, I1, 144 n3; Wm. B. Reed, Life and 
Corre spondence of Joseph Reed, I, 381 ff. 

66 This exchange of commissions is interesting in that it was the sub co of a 
round of correspondence found in the Gage Papers, in the William L. Clements 
Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, vol. 24. In his letter dated at New York, 
September 25, 1764, to Bouquet, Gage says: “Baron Munster is to sell to 
Captain Bayard for £3500 or Guineas. If his senior — refuse. I 
believe Captains Prevost & Etherington now with you, are both Elder than 
Captain Bayard. Be so good as to send me their Acceptance or Refusal of 
the Offer under their own a 

On October 21, from the Camp near Tuscarawas, Bouquet replied to 
Gage that Major Prevost and Captain Etherington both declined, likewise 
Captain Schlosser; saying. “Captain Bayard will meet with no difficultys.” 

Gage’s letter to Bouquet dated New York, November 11, contains the 
lowing statement: “... Baron Munster has exchanged with Major Wilkins, 

So there is an End of his Purchase; And I am sorry to Acquaint Capt. 

Prevost, that the King is come to a Resolution to let no Officer Sell his 

Commission who did not purchase it.” (Prevost was one of the Swiss 

brothers of the name who had been granted commissions under the Act Geo. 

Il., 29 c. V.) Strangely, here Bouquet’s orders of November 4 state a 

tact that Gage did not write to him till November 11. Also, singularly, 

Gage could not yet know that by letter dated at the Camp on Muskingum, 
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October 26, J. Mark Prevost had requested leave simply to retire from the 
Service. All are in Vol. 24 of the Gage Papers. 

67 Nicholas yy (Haussegger ) was first commissioned Lieutenant in Cap- 
tain Samuel Atlee’s company of Col. Burd’s First Battalion, May 6, 1760; 
Captain in Col. Turbutt Francis’ Ist Battalion, November 11, 1763. On 
Bouquet’s expedition to Ohio he commanded a company and obtained a 
captain’s share of the land allotment in 1772. 

The 616-1/2 acres he obtained on the Susquehanna River comprised the 
land above ™ mouth of Warrior Run where the town of Watsontown now 
stands. He also obtained 540 acres in Bald Eagle Valley. Both tracts he 
immediately sold to Thomas Willing of Philadelphia, father of Nancy 
Willing Francis, one-time fiancee + Bouquet. Penna. Hist. Socy. Colls., I, 
107, 109, 116; Pa. Arch., 5th ser. I, 312, 335 

On June 4, 1776, Houssegger 1 sa dbovatd in all official records) was 
commissioned Major in Col. Anthony Wayne’s 4th Battalion and was pro- 
moted to Colonel of the newly raised German Regiment, July 17, 1776; 
ordered to Philadelphia. Pa. Arch., 5th ser., Il, 141; Ibid. sec. ser., X, 121. 
He was at the battle of Trenton, and at Princeton was taken prisoner 
“under suspicious circumstances.” D. S. Freeman, George Washington, IV, 
343. Alexander Graydon, in his Memoirs, 238, calls Haussegger “a soldier 
of fortune and a true mercenary” and accuses him of receiving special favors 
of the British. Reed, 1, 286, says he “. . . had never been able to divest 
himself of the ideas he had acquired in the British army.” Nevertheless, 
he returned to his farm near Lebanon, where he died in 1786. Pa. Arch. 2nd 
ser. XI, 79; Heitman, 280. 

68 Jacob Kern came of a family of early settlers in (then) Northampton County. 
In October, 1757, we find him at Harris’ Ferry and Fort Hunter, on the 
Susquehanna, with Captain Busse as Ensign. Pa. Arch., Ast ser., Il, 393; 
letter of Conrad Weiser. He was Adjutant with rank of Lieutenant in 
Franklin’s chain of forts, 1758. As of April 20, 1760, he was Captain in 
Col. Hugh Mercer’s 2nd Battalion; and in June, 1764, he was on the Bucks 
County frontier. Pa. Arch., 1st ser., II, 33940; ibid. 293; Sth ser. 1, 337. 

On the Ohio expedition, according to Bouquet’s Orderly Book, he com- 
manded one of two troops of horse. As one of the association of officers, he 
obtained 616-1/2 acres of land in Buffalo Valley and 540 acres in Bald 
Eagle Valley. He also bought both shares of Lieut. John Nice, so that he 
then owned 1792+ acres. Penna. Hist. Socy. Colls., I, 107, 116. He was 
associated with Edward Biddle in 1785 in an iron mine company in North- 
umberland County. 

69 Major of Brigade: E. S. N. Campbell, 4 Dictionary of the Military Science, 
London, 1830, p. 29. An officer appointed to assist the General commanding 
a brigade in all his duties. No officer under the Rank of Captain is eligible 
to hold this situation; nor can effective Field Officers of Regiments be ap- 
pointed Majors of Brigade. 

Ibid., p. 135. Mayor of Brigade is the channel through which all orders 
are received and communicated to the troops; he is considered as an Officer 
attached to the Brigade, not personally to the Officer commanding it. He 
inspects all Guards, Outposts, and Picquets, furnished by the Brigade, and 
is responsible that they are withdrawn when the Brigade is to march. No 
person under the rank of a General Officer, unless commanding a Brigade, 
the Adjutant General excepted, has any right to give directions to the 
Major of Brigade on the General Parade, or to interfere with any party he 
is parading, until the Brigade Major delivers it over to the Officer who is 
to command it. 

70 John Brady was born in 1733 in Delaware and, with his parents, moved to 
Shippensburg, Pa., at an early age. He became a surveyor and on July 19, 
1763, received a captain’s commission in Col. Asher Clayton’s Second 
Pennsylvania Battalion. In 1764 he commanded a company of the same 
battalion in Bouquet’s expedition to Ohio. About 1765 he moved to Stand- 
ing Stone (Huntingdon, Pa.), where he was a surveyor. He sold his land 
there to Dr. William Smith, Provost of the College of Philadelphia (now 
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the University of Pennsylvania), and in 1769 moved to the Susquehanna 
—— the site of Lewisburg, then to Muncy in 1775. 

Capt. Brady was one of the surveyors to lay off the land for Bouquet’s 
officers in Buffalo Valley and on Bald Eagle Creek. His surveying book and 
field notes, as well as his axe, are preserved in the Muncy Historical Museum. 
See Now and Then, V1, 200. He obtained land in this grant, 540 acres in 
Bald Eagle Valley and 616-1/2 acres in Buffalo Valley, the latter of which 
he promptly sold to Captain, afterwards Colonel and Judge Plunket. Penna. 
Historical Socy. Colls. 1, 107, 109, 116. 

In the Revolution Captain Brady commanded a company in Col. John 
Cook’s 12th Regiment, Pennsylvania Line. and fought valiantly through 
the campaigns in New Jersey, was wounded at Brandywine and was sent 
home by order of Washington to help organize the defense of the f frontiers. 
On April 11, 1779, he was ambushed and killed by the Indians on Wolfe 
Run near Fort Muncy Capt. John Brady’s son, Capt. Samuel Brady, 
swore vengeance and became the most celebrated Indian fighter of all time. 
Another son, Hugh _Brady, became a Major General in the U. S. Army. 
General Hugh Brady’s Narrative is printed in Meginness’ Otzinachson, History 
of the West Branch Valley, 347-348, from which most of these facts have been 
gathered. 





nuel Hunter was born in County Donegal, North of Ireland, 1732. With 
his father, Samuel Hunter, Sr., and his relatives, ti Chambers, he came t 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania (this part now Dauphin), in 1750. In 
Paxtang Township, on the Susquehanna River, the Chambers built a mill 
which later — . — Mill an.j, being stockaded, became Fort Heater, 
ne of Franklin’s iin of Forts. 


















In <9 1759 om served with Col. Hugh Mercer’s Third Pennsylvani: 
Battalion on the Forbes expedition. On a 2, 1760, he was commissioned 
7 sce in Capt. Joseph Scott’s company of the same regiment. He was 
with his company at Fort Augusta in 1763 and accompanied Major As 





was commissioned Captain 


Clayton to Wyoming. On November 10, 1763, 
3, 1764, he was in Lancaster 


in Col. Turt Francis’ Battalion and on July 
preparatory to marching with Bouquet to Ohi 

From 1768 he remained at Fort Augusta, where he was cor 
The first court in Northumberland County was held in the com: 
house, April 9, 1772. Member of the Assembly, 1772-75, Member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, commander of the local militia, 1776-1777, he 
was appointed County Lieutenant with rank of Colonel. He continued to 
live at Fort Augusta until his death in 1784 
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72 This was undoubtedly Capt. Abraham Buford (the au is written above the u 


73 Refer to Note 58. 


in the Orderly Book), as he is the only officer of the name at that time in 
Virginia records. He was Major of the 14th Virginia in 1776. As Lieutenant 
Colonel he was active in the Carolinas under Lincoln, and at Waxhaws on 
May 29, 1780, the notorious Col. Tarleton massacred his whole corps after 
their surrender. Stedman, History of the American War, Ul, 193, states: “The 
virtue of humanity was totally forgot.” See also Baurmeister’s Journal 
B. A. Uhlendorf, ed. (1957), 363; Henry Lee, Memoirs of the War 

R. E. Lee, ed., 164. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Preliminary Guide to the Research Materials of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission. S. W. HicGInBoTHAM, 
editor. (Harrisburg: Historical and Museum Commission. 1959. 
Pp. v. 58.) 


This Preliminary Guide to the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission’s holdings will be welcomed by all serious 
students of Pennsylvania History, and it also will prove to be an 
invaluable guide to those who are interested in the genealogy of 
Pennsylvanians. It is not intended to be an exhaustive listing of 
the riches entrusted to the care of the Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, but is an attempt to describe, briefly, what it has acquired 
and preserved for the benefit of scholars and students interested in 
the history of this state. 

The Guide is divided into three sections. The first enumerates 
the possessions of the Division of Public Records. Since this Di- 
vision is the Archives of the State of Pennsylvania, it has extensive 
holdings of public records, some manuscripts and other collections 
of private origin. The second describes the resources that the Re- 
search and Publications Division has assembled as the results of its 
research and publication activities. The third is concerned with two 
of the properties administered by the Commission—the Drake Mu- 
seum at Titusville and Old Economy at Ambridge. 

After having gone through the Preliminary Guide, the reader 
will be impressed by the skill with which the Historical and Museum 
Commission has executed its mission of preserving and amassing 
the necessary materials for research into Pennsylvania history. The 
Commission has not only investigated all repositories within the 
state, but has carefully searched many in other states for sources of 
information which relate to the history of Pennsylvania, and the 
results of its labors are all contained in this volume. The nine page 
listing of Pennsylvania newspapers, which have been microfilmed, 
is worthy of particular mention, and it, alone, would be worth the 
price of this volume. 

S. W. Higginbotham, the Director of the Bureau, and his 
associates who prepared this guide are to be commended for their 
diligence, thoroughness, and accuracy in preparing this important 
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aid for research in Pennsylvania history, and we are in their debt. 

A final word of praise should be given to the index which en- 
hances the value of the Preliminary Guide. It is accurate and ex- 
tremely easy to use; all who have occasion to turn to this volume 
will be grateful to the editors for their thoroughness. 

This Preliminary Guide will stand beside Norman B. Wilkin- 
son’s Bibliography of Pennsylvania History as an absolutely indis- 
pensable tool for all who have a serious, scholarly interest in Penn- 
sylvania history. It will only be displaced from this position when 
the successor to this guide, which is implicit in the title, is published. 


University of Pittsburah Harry R. Beck 


Gardner's Photographic Sketch Book of the Civil War. By Avex- 
ANDER GARDNER. (New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1959, 
224 pp., index, illustrations.) $6.00. 


' 

It has been said, possibly without scientific verification, that the 
Civil War in North America, 1861-1865, was the most photographed 
war in history, not even excepting World War I and World War II. 
A towering name emerged, to become almost a household word in 
the field, that of Mathew B. Brady who led and directed the activi- 
ties of a corps of photographers and reporters in the pictorial re- 
cording of multifarious scenes and activities of the War, especially 
in the northeastern areas. Brady, who already had become a famous 
photographer and portrayer of the lineaments of the great and the 
famous, worked indefatigably to improve the technics and art of 
photography. It must have been one of his best coups when he 
persuaded a Scot named Alexander Gardner to come from England 
and join the Brady organization in 1855. One Brady biographer 
says that Gardner’s demonstration of the superiority of the “wet- 
plate process” resulted in the “discarding of the daguerreotype for 
the photograph.” From 1858 to the War, Gardner had the im- 
portant position of manager of Brady’s Washington gallery, most 
accessible to the celebrities. After working in the Brady organi- 
zation during the early years of the War, Gardner left in 1863 to 
form his own organization and continue picturing the War and 
notable post-war events. 

In 1866 was issued the first published collection of Civil War 
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photographs, Gardner’s Photographic Sketch Book of the Civil War. 
It consisted of two volumes with 100 plates selected from the 
Gardner and the Brady collections. Expensively produced, few sets 
were sold and very few survive, one being in the University of 
Pennsylvania Library. With the current mania for exploiting, com- 
mercially and otherwise, the centennial of the Civil War, it has 
seemed appropriate to Dover Publications with the cooperation of 
the University of Pennsylvania Library to reproduce the work with 
improved methods of photographic printing, in one volume. One 
hundred fine plates, each one faced by the original description sup- 
posedly written by Gardner himself, make an item which should be 
of considerable interest to various people. Somewhat padded with 
beautiful but rather meaningless scenes, it still has interesting items 
for the technological historian, heartrending groups of dead soldiers 
for the sentimental, some fine portraits of well known figures of the 
War. It should probably be included in any reasonably complete 
collection of Civil War illustrations. For practical use for its 
ostensible purpose, the teacher or the general student of Civil War 
history would better save his money and buy the David Donald 
volume containing 500 pictures of Civil War scenes, incidents, events, 
and people. 


University of Pittsburgh WILLIAM J. MARTIN 


European Origins of the Brethren: A Source Book on the Begin- 
nings of the Church of the Brethren in the Early Eighteenth 
Century. Compiled and translated by DonALp F. DuRNBAUGH. 
(Elgin, Ill., The Brethren Press, 1958. Pp. 463.) $4.75. 


As indicated above, 1958 was the 250th Anniversary of the 
founding of the Church of the Brethren in Schwarzenau, Germany. 
This book was authorized by the Anniversary Committee. It there- 
fore represents an official report to that committee, and it also 
represents, in some respects, to the members of the church, and to 
others, an authorized history of their European background. 

The first attempt at a comprehensive history of this church was 
made in 1899 by Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, eminent educator and 
former governor of Pennsylvania, under the title of A History of 
the German Baptist Brethren in Europe and America. This indi- 
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cates their official name until 1908. That volume, in the words of 
the author, was “given to the public with the prayerful desire that 
it may quicken our love for the church and, under the blessing of 
God, be the means of doing some good for the Master.” This appro- 
priately expresses, in their words, the purpose of the Anniversary 
Committee. 

The former work, though wielding a prime influence, did not 
go deeply into the “European Origins,” recognized by the churcii to 
lie buried there. This book is primarily a “Source Book.” 
As such, we are fortunate in having as its author, Donald F. Durn- 
baugh, presently a teacher of Church History at Juniata College. 
His efforts have been materially aided by five years of experience 
in Brethren Service in Europe, and also by the indispensable aid 
of his wife, the former Hedda Raschka, native, student, and certified 
teacher of Vienna, Austria. She had special training in, and famil- 
iarity with, the language, and a much desired gift of being able to 
read and transcribe old German script. 

In this book, European Origins . . . . we have for the first 
time a live, authenticated collection of data, minutely and clearly 
presented, with incidents, personalities, and dates, all with the detail 
that is almost beyond belief. So, whether the records were found 
in Germany, Switzerland, Holland or Strassburg in France, there 
seemed to be a concerted effort to break opposition to the status quo. 
Though a few protested ineffectively, in favor of the Brethren, they 
really found no place to go. There seems to be no effort on the part 
of the author, to discolor the facts or to prejudice the reader, who 
must necessarily frequently find himself sitting in judgment. Inci- 
dentally, in all fairness, and in sharp contrast to that earlier day, 
the consideration accorded the Brethren by Europeans in these same 
areas, during their 250th Anniversary celebration, was most gen- 
‘rous. By this we understand that this book, and particularly the 
Brethren principles, and their practice of Brethren Service, in which 
they have been most generously joined by other groups, have been 
highly acceptable. The “brotherhood” of the founding fathers is 
becoming a reality. 

The Church of the Brethren, whose founders were mostly of 
the Presbyterian (Reformed) and Lutheran faith, is not a large 
group, as denominations go. They have, however, been accorded 
a position of leadership, far beyond their numerical strength, espe- 
cially in practical religion of relieving human suffering in a war-torn 
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world. Since Western Pennsylvania is one of their major strong- 
holds, especially in the Somerset-Cambria area, this book review 
may be a welcomed Anniversary gesture, especially since some of 
their number, namely the Eckerlin Brothers and others were pio- 
neers as at the Dunkard settlement, on the Monongahela, before 
Washington’s youthful visit to the “Forks,” and also the “Brothers 
of the Valley,” who were so called reportedly by the Indians, in 
Somerset County used their influence to sway the Indians’ support 
from the French to the English. The noted Conrad Weiser for a 
time adhered to them as did the intelligent colonial John Peter 
Miller, and the colonial publisher Christopher Sauer (Sower). 

This book on “Origin” of this people should be read, not only 
by every student of the history of Brethren and other minority 
groups. It will no doubt also be welcomed by, and prove enlight- 
ening to, students of the history of Catholic, Lutheran and Reformed 
faith, of the post-Reformation days. Principles have not changed 
much over the years. Problems of liberty of conscience and freedom 
of worship, against that of regimentation; the right of choice of 
the individual, against the established order of institutions; or of the 
“Eternal Word” against creed and dogma, all stand out in bold 
relief. The seriously minded reader may conclude that the cost of 
our freedom comes high; he may ask: Could it happen again? 
Students both for and against a united Christendom, as it looms 
today, may find food for thought. Those seeking European gene- 
alogical information may find some hints here. 

It seems proper to stress, by way of summary, these highlights 
of enthusiastic and intelligent search for original data, excellent 
organization and transcription of the same, thus yielding a valuable 
source book on unpublished data, covering a critical period of 
religious controversy. The development of this group is traced 
under the headings of Separation, Formation, Expansion, Suppres- 
sion, Emigration, and Publication. There is also a cogent discus- 
sion on the political, economic, social, cultural, and religious condi- 
tions, as well as movements and personalities affecting the times. 
These are set forth in the Introduction, which in itself gives a live 
and meaningful background. The work is indexed and well docu- 
mented. 


Pittsburgh AtvIn G. Faust 
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The Papers of Sir William Johnson, prepared for publication by 
Mitton W. Hamitton, Ph.D., Senior Historian, The Division 
of Archives and History. Albert B. Corey, Ph.D., Director and 
State Historian. Volume XII, Albany, The University of the 
State of New York, 1957. Pp. viii, 681. Illustrations. 


Volumes I—VIII of The Papers of Sir William Johnson, ap- 
peared 1921—1933. Meanwhile additional items came to light and 
it was necessary to start ‘‘a second series,” involving, ultimately, six 
additional volumes. Volume IX (1939), X (1951), XI (1953), 
XIT (1957) with two additional volumes projected. 

In each volume the Preface has great value. For the nature 
and content of Volume XII, the Preface by Albert B. Corey, Di- 
rector, Division of Archives and History and State Historian, is an 
adequate introduction to the documents published therein. One 
sentence says, “The documents ... are drawn from such large col- 
lections as the Indian Records in the Canadian Archives at Ottawa; 
the Gage Papers in the William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; the Banyar Papers and others in the New York His- 
torical Society; and Gratz and Cadwalader Collections of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania.” While additional documents are 
secured from a score or more of other depositories with a consider- 
able number from individual possessors and many from old imprints, 
most of the material is from the four great sources mentioned in 
this sentence. 

Another sentence of the Preface says, “Readers and students 
of Sir William will find here documents of much interest as well 
as those which may throw new light on well-known events,” an 
understatement none too happily expressed. The range, topical and 
geographical, of these documents is surpassed only in the papers of 
such figures as Amherst and Gage. The full value of this and the 
other volumes will not be realized until the appearance of the final 
volume, the projected index of the entire set. An important reve- 
lation will be the amount of data bearing on western Pennsylvania. 

It is assumed by this reviewer, that the greatest credit for this 
volume should go to Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, Senior Historian. 
Work on documents not badly mutilated must have been a great 
relief to him. 

As in the case of earlier volumes the long expense accounts, 
while highly valuable, are of interest mainly to economists. A few 
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regional maps, especially of land claims, might have been added. 
While there may be errors in transcript and printing they are not 
clearly apparent. The numerous and valuable footnotes suffer from 
brevity, probably a result of costs rather than of lack of data. 

Volume XII is an indispensable addition to the eleven volumes 
earlier published. Covering the years 1766-1774, it supplements 
material in Volumes V-VIII. 


of many types are further in debt to the State of New York and 
more particularly to all those concerned with the compilation, edit- 
ing and publication of this volume. 





Professor Emeritus, University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, JAMES 








HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE 
HISTORY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA OIL INDUSTRY 


WALTER RUNDELL, JR. 


HEN Col. Edwin L. Drake brought in his first well at Titus- 

¢ ville in August 1859, he started a flow of oil, certainly. But 

he also increased the flow of another black fluid—printer’s 

ink. In the century that has passed since Colonel Drake’s discovery, 
oil and printer’s ink have flowed concurrently. Millions of words 
have been printed about the petroleum industry—the most adven- 
turous, fascinating, and dramatic of all American enterprises. Much 
of this flow of printer’s ink has been directed toward the exciting 
origins of the industry in western Pennsylvania, where the discovery 
of petroleum made such an intense impact on society that the area 
became known to historians and geographers alike as the Oil Region. 
This bibliography attempts to bring together and evaluate the most 
pertinent books dealing with the Pennsylvania petroleum industry. 


Asbury, Herbert, The Golden Flood (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942). 


This is a breezy, informal history of the first oil producing region in 
Pennsylvania. More thorough scholarship disproves some of Asbury’s 
statements. Yet there is much good information of particular interest to 
the social historian of the Oil Region in this volume. Asbury emphasizes 
the unusual and bizarre. 


Botsford, Harry, The Valley of Oil (New York: Hastings House, 

1946). 

Similar to Asbury’s social history of the Oil Region, this work empha- 
sizes the colorful and flamboyant aspects of Pennsylvania’s early oil days. 
Botsford refuses to sacrifice a good tale for want of authenticity.’ For in- 
stance, he repeats the story of Coal Oil Johnny’s renting a Philadelphia 
hotel for a day, although Steele vehemently denied any such occurrence 
in his autobiography. 

Brown, George W., Old Times in Oildom (Youngsville, Pennsyl- 

vania: George W. Brown, 1909). 


A memoir of fifty years in the Oil Region, this volume deals with 





Dr. Rundell is a member of the Department of History of Texas Wom- 
an’s University, Denton, Texas.—Ed. 
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various technical problems, as well as the social history and personalities 
of the area. 


Clark, J. Stanley, The Oil Century from the Drake Well to the 
Conservation Era (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1958). 


Dr. Clark has gathered much information about the oil business, but 
his work suffers from some serious defects. Most regrettable is that the 
book makes no real point, nor strives for any analysis or synthesis. Very 
little of the material is new, and there is no fresh insight or interpretation. 
In dealing with conservation practices, he makes little inquiry into their 
economic effects. An abnormally high percentage of the text consists of 
direct quotations, many of them from secondary sources. The author's 
uninspired writing makes this volume difficult. 


Derrick and Drill, or an Insight into the Discovery, Development, 
and Present Condition and Future Prospects of Petroleum in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, IV’est Virginia, etc. (New 
York: James Miller, 1865). 


In the very words of the editor, who was unidentified, this is a “pro- 
miscuous collection of articles” dealing with sundry aspects of the first 
six years of America’s petroleum industry. The subject is covered in an 
ingenuous and entertaining, if somewhat erratic, fashion. 


Dolson, Hildegarde, The Great Oildorado (New York: Random 
House, 1959). 


The author aims to present a popular account of the Pennsylvania Oil 
Region, with emphasis on her hometown of Franklin, from 1859 to 1880. 
Miss Dolson has organized her volume largely around the bizarre char- 
acters of the Region—Coal Oil Johnny, John Wilkes Booth, Ben Hogan, 
and Charles V. Culver. The book is crammed with anecdotes and enter- 
taining facts about the early days of the industry, but the serious student 
would welcome some sort of documentation. 

Apparently the author labored under the misconception that this his- 
tory was not lively enough to sail under its own steam. So she tried to 
vitalize it by injecting such cleverness as referring to Johnny Appleseed 
as a “seedy character.” The style, rather than improving an already fasci- 
nating tale, often is embarrassingly contrived. 

One of this volume’s strengths is the way it relates events in the Oil 
Region to other national activities during the period. The book has a 
good bibliography, but no index. 


Flynn, John T., God’s Gold (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1932). 


A biography of John D. Rockefeller, God’s Gold tells the story of 
how the man built his immense fortune through the ruthless practices of 
monopoly. Flynn constantly juxtaposes what he considers the two domi- 
nant features of Rockefeller’s personality—public rapine and personal piety. 
The book strives to achieve a fair degree of disinterestedness. The author 
has high praise for the early works of Lloyd and Tarbell. Although the 
volume is not documented, it contains an extensive bibliography of second- 
ary sources. 
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Giddens, Paul H., The Birth of the Oil Industry (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1938). 


Here is the definitive story of the beginning of petroleum production 
in the Oil Region of Pennsylvania. Giddens goes thoroughly into the pro- 
duction and transportation methods of the period. The volume is well- 
written and extensively documented. The introduction to this volume was 
written by Ida M. Tarbell, who persuaded the author to leave a “labor 
of love” dealing with colonial history to begin studying the Oil Region. 
Doubtlessly, Giddens is still the foremost scholar of the Oil Region, al- 
though his talents have been channeled into the presidency of Hamline 
University in St. Paul. 


——., The Beginnings of the Petroleum Industry (Harrisburg: 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1941). 


The body of this book is comprised of the source material Giddens 
used in writing The Birth of the Oil Industry. It contains an _ extensive 
bibliography on the early days in the Oil Region. Many of the letters and 
newspaper items Giddens used in his first book are reproduced here. 


——., Early Days of Oil (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1948). 


This is a pictorial history of the beginning of the oil industry in Penn- 
sylvania. Much of the text is from Giddens’ The Birth of tha Oil Industry 
It is an amply illustrated account of the important early developments in 
oil production. The emphasis is on social history. 


Hardwicke, Robert E., The Oidman’s Barrel (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1958). 


This scholarly little monograph apparently exhausts the available data 
on how the forty-two gallon barrel became the standard oil measure. The 
author concludes that no clear-cut reason exists for this usage. He quotes 
the supposition of the former petroleum economist for the Department of 
Interior, Edward B. Swanson, to the effect that the forty-two gallon barrel 
was adopted because it combined optimum weight and contents in relation 
to the cost of the container. 

Interesting social notes concern Ben Hogan and Nelly Bly (Elizabeth 
Cochrane Seaman). Hogan and his roistering ilk often did the oilmen of 
Pennsylvania favors by consuming forty-two-gallon barrels of whisky so 
that the containers could then be filled with petroleum! Nelly Bly, the 
reporter for a New York daily who went around the world in seventy-two 
days, was the first to patent and mass-produce steel barrels. 


Henry, James D., History and Romance of the Petroleum Industry 
(London: Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 1914). 

The volume is an English interpretation of the early American oil 
industry. Henry gives a factual account of production in the Oil Region, 
but lacks the insight of American authors. 

Johnson, Arthur M., The Development of American Petrolewm 

Pipelines: A Study in Private Enterprise and Public Policy, 

1862-1906 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1956). 


The initial part of this monograph, which won an American Historical 
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Association award, deals with the great network of pipelines that developed 
in western Pennsylvania after Colonel Drake discovered oil in 1859. All 
told, this study makes a valuable contribution to the literature dealing with 
oil transportation. 


Lloyd, Henry Demarest, [l’ealth Against Commonwealth (New 
York: Harper’s, 1894). 


An early, eloquent muckraker wrote this stinging indictment of the 
Standard Oil Company. Lloyd traced the growth of Standard’s monopoly 
in all phases of the industry—pipelines, railroad rebates, price cutting, and 
underselling to force competitors out of business. With a highly dramatic 
style, Lloyd vilified Rockefeller’s unethical means of building Standard Oil 
at the expense of the widow and orphan. 


Maybee, Rolland Harper, Railroad Competition and the Oi Trade, 
1855-1873 (Mt. Pleasant, Michigan: Extension Press, Central 
State Teachers College, 1940). 


Maybee studies the relationship between the oil industry and the rail- 
roads in this volume. He shows how the railroads reacted to various 
competitive conditions in the oil trade, beginning in Pennsylvania in 1859, 
and extending through 1872. 


McLaurin, John J., Sketches in Crude Oil (Harrisburg: The Author, 
1896). 


These are sketches of pioneers “of the grandest industry of the ages.” 
They are set in a matrix of historical narrative. McLaurin has been 
widely cited as an accurate source of information on the flush days in 
the Oil Region. 


Millard, Joseph, The Wickedest Man (New York: Fawcett Publi- 
cations, Inc., 1954). 


When the “Gentleman from Hel!l”—Ben Hogan, came to the Oil Region, 
he established the fanciest brothels the Region ever knew. The Floating 
Palace was Hogan's triumph and popular pleasure dome for the Region. 
This lively biography reveals much of the violence of the locale in its 
early days. 


Miller, Ernest C., Oil Mania, Sketches from the Early Pennsylvania 
Oil Fields (Philadelphia: Dorrance and Co., 1941). 


The author, a leading dealer in books about petroleum, has written an- 
other in the series of informal histories of the Oil Region’s riotous years. 


Nevins, Allan, Study in Power: John D. Rockefeller, Industrialist 
and Philanthropist (New York: Scribner's, 1953). 


By all means, this is the finest biography of John D. Rockefeller. It 
replaces the author's earlier work on this subject. The author shows how 
the personality of Rockefeller influenced the development of Standard Oil. 
He pays particular attention to Rockefeller’s powers of organization. The 
general thesis is that for all the ugly aspects of the petroleum monopoly, 
this power of organization was a vital factor in America’s assuming a place 
of leadership among the nations of the world. Nevins does not deny the 
abuses of America’s Industrial Revolution, but he stresses the fact that 
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America’s industrial maturity was achieved at much less cost than either 

Germany’s or Russia’s. 

Reinholt, Oscar H., Oildom, Its Treasures and Tragedies (Phila- 
delphia: David McKay Co., 1930). 


Some useful historical data can be gleaned from this potpourri of 
disorganized facts about the petroleum industry. The volume is amply 
illustrated. 

Steele, John Washington, Coal Oil Johnny (Franklin, Pennsylvania: 

1902). 

This autobiography contends that the fabulous spendthrift from the 
Oil Region was actually more sinned against than sinning. The apologia, 
while refuting the legend, is a lively story in itself. 

Tait, Samuel W. Jr., The Wildcatters, An Informal History of Oil- 

Hunting in America (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 


1946). 


The author presents in a matter-of-fact way the accounts of such 
renowned oil scouts as Colonel Drake, Captain Lucas, John Galey, and 
Dad Joiner. 

Tarbell, Ida M., The History of the Standard Oil Company (New 

York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1904). 

This was the first major piece of scholarship in the field. Lloyd’s 
account had been largely emotional, but Miss Tarbell’s was thoroughly 
documented and more restrained, though hardly impartial. The famous 
muckraker wrote this history with telling force. She was keenly aware 
of the economic inequities and injustices wrought by Rockefeller’s Standard 
Oil Company. A native of the Oil Region, Miss Tarbell knew first-hand 
the unethical practices of Rockefeller. She drew a strong contrast between 
his personal morality and business amorality. 


Whiteshot, Charles A., The Oil Well Driller (Manning, West Vir- 
ginia: Charles A. Whiteshot, 1905). 


The author admits this formidable tome to be “the universally recog- 
nized standard authority of the world’s history of petroleum, crude and 
refined oil . . .” The book is absolutely lacking in organization, but 
does contain some diverting details on life in the Oil Region. 


A SERMON ON THE FALL OF FORT DUQUESNE 
J. D. VAN Trump 


HE many Bicentennial utterances concerning the military events 
at Pittsburgh in 1758 may tend to overshadow any rejoicings 
contemporary with the British victory. Among the latter may 
be noticed the sermon delivered in the Presbyterian Church at 
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Carlisle, Pennsylvania, on Sunday, 10 December, 1758, by the Rev- 
erend Mr. George Duffield—ad audiendum Duquesne demolitum esse. 

Possibly Mr. Duffield (1732-1790) had especial cause to rejoice 
since he had captained expeditions against the Indians after he had 
come in 1757 to the Carlisle area where he was connected with 
churches both at Big Spring and Carlisle itself. He had no trouble 
in adjusting to frontier life, for his was a vigorous, ardent and 
aggressive personality; a sure advocate of the Church Militant he 
not only soldiered on occasion, but he was also a strong supporter 
of American independence. As a popular preacher, he exerted some 
influence on the Revolutionary cause after his removal to Philadelphia 
in 1772 as pastor of the Pine Street or Third Church. He was 
active in the organization of the Presbyterian Church after the 
Revolution, an endeavor which was foreshadowed by the missionary 
tour on the western frontiers of Pennsylvania which he made in 1766 
with the Reverend Mr. Charles C. Beatty (c. 1715-1772) who had 
been chaplain with the Forbes forces in 1758. 

To commemorate the centenary of Fort Duquesne’s fall, the 
sermon was printed in the Presbyterian Magazine (the issue of 
November 1858, vol. 8, pp. 504-511) from the original manuscript 
then in the possession of another Reverend George Duffield (1818- 
1888) a great-grandson of the author. The pastor’s delivery of his 
oration no doubt made it more impressive, but it is, in its own right, 
a very passable 18th century sermon and one well calculated to 
interest and edify his auditors. Its length and its rhetorical con- 
struction would not recommend it to modern congregations, but it 
must be remembered that such solemn discourses were almost the 
only graces of civilization known to the frontiersmen of that day. 

The text of the sermon was taken from Psalm XXX. “Thou 
hast turned for me my mourning into dancing; thou hast put off my 
sackcloth, and girded me with gladness; To the end that my glory 
may sing praise to thee and not be silent. O Lord my God, I will 
give thanks unto thee forever.” He went on to enumerate the main 
points of his discourse; firstly, that in the very worst times, God 
will appear for and deliver his people that cry unto him for it. 
Secondly and thirdly followed in solemn order. The deliverance 
and the gratitude and the majesty of God’s mercy echo and re-echo 
through a procession of classically constructed paragraphs, but it is 
not until the rousing peroration that the real message of the sermon 
is revealed. 
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Cast back your eyes, my brethren, a few years. How gloomy, 


how distressing the scene. Our army routed and the enemy tri- 


umphing. See our frontiers moist with human gore and the bar- 
barous savage reeking from human blood. See desolation over- 
spread our borders. Hear the dying groans of your murdered 
brethren and yet more lamentable sighs of the poor captives led in 
exile to a foreign land, some for the most inhuman deaths, others 
for slavery and yet still harder lot; joined in marriage to some 
bloody murderer. See fire and blood and calamities unspeakable 
threatening on all hands . . . But blessed be God, he has now turned 
away our captivity. He has changed our mourning into gladness. 
It is reasonable for us to praise his name, to give thanks for his 
mighty acts and to send down to the generation following the record 
of his loving kindness and tender mercy.” 

With the disappearance of the French from the frontier, con- 
ditions in western Pennsylvania became more settled and the Beatty- 
Duffield missionary expedition, an account of which by Beatty was 
first published in London in 1768, was conducted peacefully. On 
7 and 9 September, 1766, Mr. Duffield preached “‘without the fort” 
to the inhabitants of the new town of Pittsburgh, but it is doubtful 
if either sermon was as dramatic or as heartfelt as the one delivered 
at Carlisle. 


A FOOTNOTE 
TO WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
The Archives of this Society contain the following letter of 
Colonel Henry Bouquet pertinent to the current issue of the magazine. 
Fort Loudoun 25t August 1764 
Sir 
I have opened the enclosed from Sir William Johnson to you, 
as being on his Majesty's Service, and having heard nothing of the 
Indians he was pleased to promise to find us, I am glad to. see we 
can expect some, and if they should arrive before I reach fort Pitt, 
you will treat them in the best manner, the place will afford. 
I am 
Sir 
Your most humble servant 
Henry Bouquet 
To Mr. Alexander McKee 
A. D. Agent for Indian Affairs. 





